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What Is a Good School? 


By WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 
Teachers College, New York City 


WO of my colleagues—both of them well- 

known students of education—recently 

observed a demonstration lesson in a 
fifth-grade classroom. In a conference soon 
afterward one of them declared the lesson to 
be among the best that he had ever seen; the 
other was equally certain that it was among 
the worst. 

So radical a disagreement between two ap- 
parently competent judges would probably not 
occur very often. None the 
less the incident clearly re- 
veals an important fact that 
one should bear in mind 
when one reads an article 
or listens to a lecture on the 
subject, “What is a good 
school?” The important fact 
is that there are varying 
standards as to desirable 
practices in school work, 
and even life-long students 
of the problem may differ 
widely in estimating the 
value of a particular type of 
school organization or a 
particular piece of classroom 
teaching. The present paper, . 
then, should be understood 
as reflecting standards and 
ideals that may be more or 
less peculiar to the present 
writer. 

With this warning to the 
reader, I shall attempt to set 
forth somewhat concretely 
the more important characteristics of a good 
school as I conceive of them. I can do this 
best, perhaps, by describing a school that I 
visited nearly thirty years ago,—a school that 
remains in my memory as one of the very best, 
if not indeed quite the best, that I have ever 
seen in this country. It was an elementary 
school in a mid-western city, and a fairly large 
school for those days, having a staff of per- 
haps twenty-five teachers, 

On entering the building I looked first for 
the principal's office and finally found it on 
the second floor. The door, however, was 
locked, and when I looked through the glass 
partition I noticed that the desk and chairs 
were piled high with books and supplies. In- 
deed the office appeared to have been quite un- 
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inhabited for a long time. 

As I turned away, the principal, a tall, 
grey-haired man with a pleasant twinkle in his 
eye, came out of a neighboring classroom. I 
introduced myself and he asked me at once to 
visit the school with him. Later in the day, 
when I remarked upon the locked and un- 
occupied office and when he learned that I 
was myself just entering upon the work of an 
elementary-school principalship, he gave me a 
bit of fatherly advice that 
reveals clearly one of the 
conditions that go to make 
a school a good school. 
“Don’t be an ‘office princi- 
pal’”’, he said. “Live with 
your boys and girls.” And 
precisely that is what he did. 
Of course the records and 
reports that a principal must 
look after were not neg- 
lected. These duties, how- 
ever, were taken care of be- 
fore and after school hours. 
He had a little desk in the 
lower corridor which was 
quite sufficient for his “‘ad- 
ministrative’ needs. 

To the real work of the 
school he gave his major at- 
tention, and this real work 
was to me a revelation. In 
the first classroom that we 
visited I sensed with some- 
thing akin to a thrill the 
“spiric”’ of the school. There 
was a perfect rapport between pupils and 
teacher. All were working together like a busy 
and happy family. Among the pupils as well 
as between pupils and teacher there was whole- 
hearted cooperation. This quite remarkable 
“morale” was characteristic not only of one 
classroom or of a few classrooms but of every 
classroom, and it represented an achievement 
of supervisory leadership that I have never 
seen duplicated on an equal scale. 

Perhaps the best way in which to describe 
this ‘‘spirit’’ or ‘morale’ is to say that the 
school throughout was characterized by an 
eager and aggressive industry. There seemed 
to be upon the part of all a keen desire to do 
the work just as well as it could be done, In 
an atmosphere of this sort, of course, the seeds 








of inattention, mischief, and disorder found 
small chance to germinate. 

As an illustration of the pervasiveness of 
this spirit, I may refer to one of the class- 
rooms in which the teacher did not appear to 
be so thoroughly at home in her work as did 
the other teachers of the school. However, this 
seemed to make no difference with the pupils. 
They were just as eager and earnest and con- 
siderate as were the pupils in the other class- 
rooms. On inquiry, I found that this teacher 
had been recently transferred from another 
schocl where she was very distinctly failing in 
her work, largely because she was unable to 
cope with disciplinary difficulties. Not infre- 
quently, the principal told me, teachers who 
had lost their self-confidence were sent to this 
school where with the very favorable attitude 
upon the part of the pupils, they were often 
able to ‘‘find themselves’ again. Pupils trouble- 
some in other schools were also occasionally 
transferred to this school, and in many cases 
the “fashion” of order and industry and good 
work which here prevailed caught up these 
recalcitrant pupils and quite transformed them. 

Under such conditions, of course, much 
could be accomplished beyond the limits of 
the stated course of study. Individual pupils 
who revealed special abilities were given op- 
portunities to work ahead on their own prob- 
lems, and, in many of the classrooms, group 
enterprises that we should now call projects 
were under way. There was, however, no neg- 
lect of the regular school work. 

There is another fact regarding this school 
that I should mention. The principal who had 
been responsible for building up this perva- 
sive spirit died suddenly about a year after 
the time of which I have been speaking. Some 
fifteen years later—and fourteen years after 
the principal's death—I had occasion to re- 
visit the school. I did not at all expect that 
this wonderful school spirit had survived the 
man who had developed it; so much in an 
achievement of this sort is due to the influence 
of a strong personality and when this _per- 
sonal influence is removed, the spirit so often 
passes with it. I was, therefore, greatly sur- 
prised to find that the school was very much 
the same as when I first observed it, fifteen 
years before. In other words, this man had 
done his work so well that his creation lived 
long after he had passed to his reward. Through 
rare personal gifts he had established a stand- 
ard which had its own internal strength and 
vigor, enabling it to live on without him. 

With this brief and inadequate description 
of an actual school as a basis, I may be per- 
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mitted to formulate in more generous terms 
my own ideal of a good school: 


1. A good school looks sedulously after the 
health and bodily well-being of those whom it 
serves. 

2. A good school is characterized by eager 
and aggressive industry upon the part of both 
pupils and teachers. In a good school hard 
work is taken for granted. 

3. A good school is characterized by whole- 
hearted cooperation between teacher and pu- 
pils and among pupils. In such a school the 
teacher is a leader and a guide rather than a 
taskmaster. 

4. In a good school, a spirit of helpfulness 
and a constant regard for the rights and wel- 
fare of others are strongly in evidence. ‘Others 
first” is a good motto for a good school just 
as it is the outstanding motto of the good 
home. 

5. A good school almost all of the time is 
a “happy” school, not because happiness is 
sought directly but because happiness is the 
usual accompaniment of hard work, unselfish- 
ness, and a willingness to help others. The 
latter factors, however, are much more impor- 
tant than happiness as such or in and for itself. 

6. A good school sets high store by what 
may be called the ideal of fine workmanship. 
To do as well as one can the task that the 
hand (or the head) finds to do, irrespective 
of the reward that it brings, irrespective of 
whether it is intrinsically interesting or boring; 
this to my mind is the ideal that American 
youth needs most of all at the present time. 

7. In a good school, every pupil learns each 
successive day a little bit more to stand alone, 
to “carry on’ without oversight and direction, 
to control his own interests and desires and 
direct his own conduct toward worthy ends. 
The most important test of the teacher’s efh- 
ciency is the degree in which he or she makes 
himself or herself, not ‘dispensable, but dis- 
pensable. Se/f-guidance, se/f-discipline, se/f- 
control—these are among the primary objec- 
tives of a good school. 

It is much easier to formulate ideals of what 
a good school should be than to set forth a 
program for realizing these ideals. Fortunately 
for me the editor did not ask me to discuss 
the latter problem. There may be space, how- 
ever, for a word or two that may guard the 
teacher or the principal against discouragement. 
In the first place, good schgols are not likely 
to be developed over night. One must work 
patiently and steadfastly, but above all one 
must not be depressed if the progress is slow. 
It is well to watch for and to cherish even the 
smallest gains. Here, for example, is a boy 
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who shows the beginning of a sense of re- 
sponsibility that was entirely lacking last week. 
Here is a girl who seems to be acquiring a no- 
tion of what it really means to learn to the 
point of actual mastery. Here is a pupil who 
has awakened to the fact that work which is 
at first unattractive in itself may, if persisted 
in, become interesting or even fascinating. 
Each of these cases illustrates an important ele- 
ment in the kind of growth which the life of 
the school should bring about. 

In so far as my observations give me a 


basis for judgment, there is no single formula 
for the development of a good school. Most 
of the methods and procedures described in 
books on teaching have a place in certain 
school situations, but no one of them is a 
panacea—for that matter, no combination of 
them will solve all of our problems. In the 
last analysis the important element is the capa- 
city of the teacher to see clearly what is needed, 
to work patiently toward the desired results, 
and above all to forget himself or herself and 
live with and for the boys and girls. 





The Inventory Test 


By RoBerT W. NESMITH 
McKinley Junior High School, Racine 


ERHAPS no educator has been more dili- 
gent in directing attention to the evils of 
the conception of learning comprised in 

the terms “ground to be covered, lessons heard, 
and grades given’ and in condemning the 
“theory of the passing grade’ than has Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Morrison. It is difficult to see 
how one can read his work on ‘The Practice 
of Teaching in the Secondary School” and still 
conceive of real learning in terms of mere as- 
signments of lessons to be learned, heard, tested 
and graded. Repeatedly attention is called to 
the need for the recognition of the true learn- 
ing products as the goal of the learning process. 
It seems to me that such recognition by the 
teacher is not in itself enough. There should 
also be a gradual realization of the real mean- 
ing of learning by the pupils, Somewhere in 
the process there should be developed and 
used a technique having for its direct purpose 
the creating, in the pupil, of the correct atti- 
tude toward learning. I do not feel that I am 
competent to point out just what should be 
the elements of such a technique, but I believe 
that the constant use of tests solely as means 
of the teacher properly appraising pupil prog- 
ress lends itself to defeating this objective. 
In writing that “‘testing is a part of the 
teaching process,” Professor Morrison makes a 
significant statement. Changing the wording 
slightly to “‘testing should be a part of the 
learning process’ makes it more significant 
still. Using tests merely as a means of deter- 
mining pupil progress realizes only a very small 
part of the gains that may be secured. There 
are many ways of devising tests that may be 
true exercises in learning by leading a pupil to 
conceive of subject matter in terms of new 
ideas and by leading him to apply his learning 


to novel situations. Where the proper learning 
situation has been created, with pupils alert 
and imaginations stimulated, each new learning 
product, especially in the science type of teach- 
ing, brings in its train a multitude of poten- 
tial ideas struggling for birth and application. 
Properly devised tests can be an aid to pupils 
in giving expression and actuality to such ideas. 

Here, however, I am interested in using 
tests in creating in the pupil some appreciation 
of the meaning of learning. One objective 
should be the destruction, as complete as pos- 
sible, of the whole ‘‘get-by attitude’’ which has 
been fostered by generations of lessons tested 
and grades given. It seems that something can 
be accomplished in this direction by the fre- 
quent use of tests, the results of which are not 
recorded at all, but where the whole attention 
of the class is focused on learning in terms of 
pupil adaptation. Let us call such a test an 
inventory test. It must be so devised as to 
stress the real understanding sought in the 
unit; otherwise it will remain merely another 
means of stressing the memoriter, lesson-learn- 
ing conception of education. The test having 
been written, each pupil — his paper and 
scores it while the class considers each question 
in turn, determines the correct answer, exam- 
ines wrong responses and discovers wherein, 
in each case, was the weakness or fallacy. Pu- 
pils keep the |e sae The scores are not re- 
corded. The advantages of such a procedure 
are: (1) very close attention is secured; (2) 
each pupil discovers his own weaknesses; and 
(3) each pupil is led to think of learning in 
terms of adaptations rather than in terms of a 
grade to be secured. Attention is focused on 
the real products of learning and the test be- 
comes a part of the learning process. 
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Character Education 


By EpGarR G. DOUDNA 
Secretary, Board Normal School Regents 


HERE seems to be a renaissance of inter- 
est in character education reminiscent of 
the numerous “revivals” and ‘“‘returns”’ 

so familiar to readers of history. If this re- 
newed attention to a world-old problem is the 
result of a thorough re-examination of our 
programs and of finding that we have been 
under-rating character building there is some 
hope that real and constructive progress will 
be made. Should it, however, be but the back- 
wash from complaints that youth cannot adjust 
itself to the present rapidly changing social 
order, or an attempt to force the school into 
hurried covering-up activities for defensive 
purposes, then I can see little permanent good 
resulting from the enthusiasm. 

The truth appears to lie somewhere between 
these two positions. No doubt the reports 
showing increased juvenile delinquency, grow- 
ing disrespect for law, and other obvious forms 
of moral turpitude have caused all social work- 
ers including educators to study critically the 
objectives, procedures, and attitudes of the 
school, and to determine as far as possible its 
responsibility for the apparent failure of moral 
controls. The school, however, has long recog- 
nized its duty and has accepted it both in form 
and in spirit. But it is willing to look again at 
its product. 

Even a casual reading of philosophy and 
ethics makes it clear that the maintenance of a 
stable moral order in a rapidly changing world 
calls for Aristotelian insight. One of the most 
acute and penetrating thinkers of our time, 
Walter Lippman, writes a volume and cannot 
find a more satisfactory title than A Preface to 
Morals. 

Says Lippman—''There no longer exists a 
moral code which the moralist can interpret, 
administer, and enforce. The effect of that is 
moral anarchy within and without. Since there 
is no principle under modern conditions which 
authorizes the re-establishment of a moral 
code, the moralist, unless he revises his opin- 
ions, becomes entirely ineffectual. To revise 
his premises can, under the circumstances, 
mean only one thing: that he occupies himself 
with the problem of how to encourage that 
growth into maturity, that outgrowing of naive 
desire, that cultivation of disinterestedness, 
which render passion innocent and an authori- 
tative morality unnecessary.” 


But even if we lived in a stable society whose 
patterns were all standardized, where life was 
rigid and static, and where no one would be 
in doubt as to his rights and duties, we should 
still have the task or providing the technics 
with which to transmit and preserve this moral 
code. And this too is no work to be turned 
over to sentimentalists and exhorters. Hart- 
shone and May in their Studies in Deceit and 
subsequent volumes have done pioneer work in 
setting up some scientific procedures. They in- 
dicate the complex and perplexing nature of 
the problem. 

Where there is so much uncertainty in the 
field of morals and so little scientific material 
to help in devising effective methods of train- 
ing he would be bold indeed who would sug- 
gest that moral education or character training 
is something to be lightly legislated into a 
school program as another subject in an al- 
ready crowded curriculum. Any fond hopes 
that a simple system of instruction can be de- 
vised which will automatically bring order into 
a harassed and bewildered world ought not to 
be raised for they are doomed to failure as 
certain as Towers of Babel are to fall. 

Probably the school can do very little in the 
development of remedial measures—the ap- 
parent object of much of the present agitation. 
Sociologists know, for instance, that most cases 
of juvenile delinquency are due to broken 
homes, mental deficiency, economic distress, 
and hereditary defects. Probably in all of these 
cases the school was the only favorable en- 
vironment in which the child lived. The moral 
conditions were much higher than he found 
elsewhere. Perhaps he had even been sprayed 
with a highly scented idealism which, while 
superficially effective, could not possibly pene- 
trate to the biologic and social causes of his 
maladjustment. Certainly the school could not 
be charged with his failure to conform to the 
moral standards of society. And until some 
of the social inequalities and evils, which ac- 
centuate natural inclinations and foredoom 
these children to delinquency, are corrected the 
school can play but a small part in the pre- 
vention of the grosser forms of delinquency. 

Merely because the work is difficult and be- 
cause there are so many adverse forces to com- 
bat is no reason that the school should not as- 
sume—as it does—more than a fair share of 
the burden. The schools have always accepted 
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responsibilities—sometimes it seems more than 
they should. Teachers are not recreant to their 
duties and they certainly know that there are 
moral and spiritual values which all of the 
rapid shifts of the social and economic world 
do not change. The teacher probably also be- 
lieves that important as is her part the world 
outside the school is now as ever the arbiter 
between right and wrong, She recalls that long 
ago Plato said: 

“Will any. private training enable the young 
man to stand firm against the overwhelming 
flood of popular opinion? Will he not have 
notions of good and evil which the public in 
general have—will he do as they do, and as 
they are such will he be?” 

What then can teachers do more than they 
are now doing? They must realize first that 
character education is not easily achieved, that 
there are no panaceas giving ready made solu- 
tions. There can be some definite instruction 


in the area of our common moral problems. 
Such instruction can be done better than it 
now is if the technics we now have are utilized 
in this field. There is some assurance that a 
favorable moral atmosphere in the school will 
in some degree carry over. There can be a rec- 
ognition that there are deferred dividends in 
education, and that some seeds planted now 
will develop later in life. The curriculum can 
include more art, music, and literature for the 
purpose of leading pupils into the kingdom 
of the spirit where virtue finds its source. And 
above all the personal character of the teacher 
will communicate itself more than we seem to 
realize. By example teachers can set their faces 
against the prevailing social discontent that 
leads to unhealthy cynicism or despair. And 
finally they must recognize that human be- 
havior can be controlled only as other things 
in nature are controlled—by knowing and us- 
ing its laws. 





The Activities Programin the Rural School 


By FRANK J. LowTH 
Principal Rock County Rural Normal School, Janesville 


N October the seventieth birthday anniver- 

sary of John Dewey, America’s greatest 

educational philosopher, was observed most 
appropriately in New York City. At a clos- 
ing banquet, attended by nearly three thousand 
persons, Dewey was presented with a life 
membership in the National Education Asso- 
ciation, During the three-day celebration many 
addresses were made by notable men and 
women in the educational world. Fitting trib- 
ute was paid to a virile personality, a world- 
famed educator, and the greatest educational 
reformer and philosopher of the present day. 
The account of the various exercises may be 
read in the December issue of the N. E. A. 
Journal. In this number may be found, also, 
very readable and informing articles on the 
Dewey social philosophy. You will note here 
the Dewey Pedagogical Creed and Dewey's 
ideas as to what education and schools should 
stand for in a democracy. 

The writer of this article has always rather 
congratulated himself that he first became ac- 
quainted with John Dewey and his social phil- 
osophy over thirty years ago through the sug- 
gestion and influence of Albert Salisbury, then 
president of the Whitewater State Normal 
School. It was the custom in those days to se- 
lect certain members of the graduating class to 
give commencement orations, as they were 


called. Through Salisbury’s influence, the writer 
chose Dewey's School and Society as the basis 
for his theme. As memory recalls it, the sub- 
ject selected was “Education for Social Eff- 
ciency,’ or something like that. Anyhow, the 
young man became convinced that schools are 
essentially social institutions, that true educa- 
tion is always a social process, and that teach- 
ers should consciously and habitually make use 
of social and socializing procedures. To get 
started thus early in his teaching career on a 
sound philosophic basis was no small matter 
in its bearing upon a rational teaching program. 

Of course Dewey's dictum that ‘Education 
is experience, and experience is education,” is 
profoundly true. Notable examples of cle- 
mentary schools, conducted largely if not 
wholly upon the basis of a project or activities 
curriculum, are now to be found in various 
parts of the United States,—such schools, for 
example, as the one connected with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and the Horace Mann School, 
Teacher's College. In large numbers of schools 
where the project or activities program is not 
used in its entirety there may be found all 
sorts of modifications and adaptations of so- 
cialized procedures. It may truthfully be said 
that in our attempts to carry out the Dewey 
philosophy many grotesque errors have been 
made and are being made; and doubtless, the 
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cause of true education has suffered greatly 
through the bungling efforts of supervisors and 
teachers who attempt processes and procedures 
with little or no understanding of their under- 
lying principles or reasons, or any genuine de- 
sire to know the why and wherefor. It is, in- 
deed, proverbial that teachers are often given 
to fads; and we know that any unthinking 
teacher easily takes up the latest thing she has 
learned in summer school, institute, or maga- 
zine, with little or no regard to the meaning of 
it all in terms of fundamental educational ideas 
and objectives. She cares not at all for the 
why, she wishes only to do something that 
looks well, sounds well to tell about, and is 
the style this season. It is a serious business, 
of course, to be out of style in hats, shoes, or 
teaching procedures! 

There are over one-hundred and fifty thou- 
sand one-room, one-teacher rural schools in 
America, and over six thousand of such schools 
in Wisconsin, For the most part these schools 
are taught by honest, honorable, well-meaning, 
though immature and inexperienced young 
gitls, who in most cases, need constant stimu- 
lation and plenty of guidance. The rural school- 
rooms in which they teach are generally too 
small and there is lack of space for the usual 
and necessary school furniture and equipment. 
If there is now added to all this boxes, Indian 
tents, placards, charts, the net result may well 
be and often is mental confusion and likely 
poor housekeeping. The room is a mess most 
of the time. In some schools, however, with 
plenty of room or a smaller enrollment, and 
with a teacher of good sense and sufficient bal- 
ance, it is entirely possible that various legiti- 
mate social projects and activities can be car- 
ried out successfully, and with genuine educa- 
tional results. 

Some of us, in the writer’s opinion, are not 
using good judgment in what we are some- 
times asking rural teachers to do. We keep 
piling more and more duties upon them with 
the net result that nothing is likely to be well 
done. The rural teacher should not feel hur- 
ried or worried and should not rush on from 
class to class if she is to be efficient. It is not 
good sense in teachers to try to imitate Henry 
Ford’s efficiency in producing automobiles. 
Teachers are not dealing with wood and iron, 
they are supposedly working with human spir- 
its. The mental effect, or personal attitudes 
produced, is a highly important matter. Hav- 
ing one class come out while the other is pass- 
ing to seats, fur example, as some are now ad- 
vising, is rather overdoing the efficiency busi- 
mess, as the writer sees it. Instead of that, the 
teacher should pause, deliberate, and walk 
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around between classes, giving individual help 
where needed. The usual orthodox recitation is 
not so dreadfully important as some of us 
think it is, anyhow. We should have fewer 
classes, more thinking exercises, more study, 
more learning, more pupil talking, and more 
of various forms of pupil expression. 

What we really need in the rural school to- 
day, as the writer sees it, is not so much any 
out-and-out activities program as a change of 
recitation objectives and procedures. At the 
present time there is considerable risk that the 
new objective test—true, false, and comple- 
tion—will be carried to extremes. These tests 
emphasize subject-matter primarily. We need 
to stress not subject-matter, but child develop- 
ment. What we need is more time given to 
discussion exercises and less time to testing. 
Of course there must be testing, but more at- 
tention should be given to the development of 
attitudes, tastes, ideals, and interests. All this 
takes time, of course, but what is time for, 
anyhow? No teacher who hurries on from 
class to class, priding herself on her sharp, 
quick procedures, can ever do a high grade job 
of personality development. It takes time to 
think and to solve problems. We are living 
in a speedy age, but certain speed ideals ap- 
plied to educational processes are often fatal 
in their effects. 

Too often the so-called activities program 
results merely in making something or in do- 
ing something. The making or the doing may 
certainly be all good enough in themselves but 
why not, for example, have Johnny cut some 
of his dry-goods boxes at home? Why, in fact, 
make anything at all in school unless it is of 
educational value, unless it serves some useful 
purpose, unless there is some suitable place to 
put the finished product when it is done? Often 
the business of wall and window decoration, 
as most supervisors and teachers realize, is 
greatly overdone. However, if the making of 
the doll-house, for example, realizes true edu- 
cational objectives, all well and good. In any 
case, let us make sure not to get sidetracked or 
to lose our perspective. Johnny and Mary ac- 
tually need training in language skills, in writ- 
ing, and in reading library books. There are so 
many wzseful procedures and activities which 
can be carried out in a rural school, which are 
truly educational and highly important. It 
seems rather significant that often some teach- 
ers who are most skillful manipulators of proj- 
ects will have several pupils in their schools 
who are poor readers, who don’t like to read, 
who do not make use of the books of the li- 
brary, and who are in general weak in the 
fundamentals. Let us utilize the many oppor- 
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tunities for genuine educational practices and 
procedures which now exist instead of piling 
on something more and something more, as 
fashions change. 

Rural teachers, to call attention to another 
tendency and to use another illustration, should 
not, as the writer sees it, be required to make 
their own reading charts, as a part of any so- 
called activities program. They should make 
use of those excellent commercial materials 
which are now produced in abundance by vari- 
ous publishing houses, for they have neither 
time nor ability to make their own. In the 
writet’s opinion, we are furnishing rural teach- 
ers too many home-made outlines and lesson 
plans, which lead to mechanical teaching and 
which destroy initiative and personality. The 
language training of some of our outlines is 
small and the training in thinking is often prac- 
tically nil. Questions must and should be used, 
of course, but these questions should provoke 
thought, call attention to related meanings, 
train pupils to use books, and to run down 
subjects in various reference books. Further, 
there should always be ample room for the 
exercise of the teachet’s personality, the writer 
believes. Teacher personality is a more im- 
portant factor than method in teaching school 
and in the development of character. 

The writer of this article goes to some eight 
or ten high schools every year where he tries 
to interest high school seniors in taking up 
rural teaching. Most young people shy away 
from country schools. They don’t like country 
school buildings and they don’t like the kind 
of boarding places that are found in some dis- 
tricts, if indeed any is to be found at all, We 
need in some way to make rural teaching more 
attractive. Superintendents and supervising 
teachers should, the writer believes, do all in 
their power to make life more livable, more 
happy, and more satisfying for rural teachers. 
Let us be rational in our demands upon rural 
teachers. There is nothing that succeeds like 
success, and it is surely a bad thing for any 
teacher to get the idea that she or he is a 
failure. Teachers and pupils should not be re- 
peatedly asked to do things which are not 
somewhere nearly possible of 100% accom- 
plishment by any average person. For the 
teacher herself to have a feeling that she is not 
doing well dampens ardor and diminishes en- 
thusiastic effort. 

The long and the short of it is, that we are 
attempting too much, entirely too much. We 
are trying to teach too many facts in geography, 


history, civics, and other subjects, as though 
facts in themselves had some lifegiving quality. 
The children don’t really learn them, we only 
think they do. And, they proceed to forget 
what they do learn as promptly as possible. It 
is probably a good thing that they do. What 
we need is fewer facts, less testing, and more 
real teaching and learning. Let us attempt less, 
and do a better job. Let us think less about 
mere unrelated, meaningless subject-matter, 
and more particularly connect what we do with 
life outside of school. Any activities program 
may be a good thing or a bad thing, all de- 
pending on the conditions, the school, the 
teacher, the type of activities attempted, the 
teacher's objectives, and the educational use 
made of the projects. 

Country boys and girls are unquestionably 
entitled to the best there is in the realm of 
education. They need to live the ‘‘good”’ life 
today in home and school and to get ready to 
live the ‘‘good”’ life tomorrow when they reach 
adulthood. But, those of us who know coun- 
try conditions, know very well that boys and 
girls often get a stone when they ask for bread. 
The present writer believes that what we need 
to do in all our schools is to stress health, 
character, good citizenship, thrift, and the 
fundamentals of education. He cannot see why 
this cannot be done if we quit worshiping sub- 
ject-matter, tests, examinations, and the like, 
and center our efforts on the pupil, analyzing 
his ideas, his ideals, his habits, his skills, his 
attitudes, and then treating him accordingly. 
What we need is a new set of objectives 
through which the development of the child 
will be the end, and subject matter only the 
means to the end, In the light of true educa- 
tional objectives let us test the activities pro- 
gram and every other program. 

It is a curious fact that too many of us who 
should know better seem to forget that what a 
town or city teacher can do in a graded system 
where each teacher has only one grade, cannot 
be done by a rural teacher in her little room 
with several grades and all the limitations of 
her school environment. It would do some of 
us who are training, advising and supervising 
rural teachers a lot of good if we were com- 
pelled to go out into a rural district, board and 
live there, teach the school, do the janitor work 
and all the rest, for say a week or two every 
year. The writer believes that if we did that 
some of us would be more sympathetic and 
more rational in our requirements and judg- 
ments. The rural school situation is complex 
and difficult at the best. 
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Homely Philosophy 


By H. C. ALMy 
State Secthow College, Superior 


i a student is asked to appear be- 
fore the group in any activity whatso- 

ever a spirit of helpfulness, rather than 
one of criticism, should prevail. If teacher or 
class interrupts with such criticism as “‘you are 
not standing right,” “you do not make them 
all hear,” or “your English is bad,” is it any 
wonder the student hesitates, flounders, gets 
confused and possibly quits? Criticism is nec- 
essary, but a spirit of constant criticism is not. 
Corrections may well be made at the close of 
the student’s recitation, or in private, or in 
well prepared general suggestions presented to 
the group as a whole. 

In group activity, individual questions may 
best be answered individually and quietly. Do 
not assume that because one of the group does 
not understand, all do not understand. If the 
individual question concerns the assignment, 
or the directions given by the teacher, the 
teacher may do some thinking, for is not the 
teacher frequently to blame when assignments 
or directions are not understood? 

A happy, full, busy, worthwhile period may 
be spent in but one form of activity. Should 
the period be longer than fifteen minutes, a 
change in the form of activity adds zest to the 
work. And there are so many forms of profit- 
able activity; the question-and-answer recita- 
tion, the topic discussion, the rendering of re- 
ports, debates, written responses, evaluating 
written responses, problem solving, drills, proj- 
ect work, reviews, directed study, and assign- 
ments. A teacher does well to have her work 
so planned that when interest lags, or atten- 
tion fails, she can change to another form of 
class activity. Variety in itself is an incentive 
to attention. 

A work period should be well planned. A 
foreman would not think of planning proce- 
dure after the workmen have arrived and the 
whistle has blown, yet in the stress of our 
busy lives, we teachers sometimes do that very 
thing. It is a costly procedure; it costs time, 
effort, interest, and results. Perhaps the na- 
ture of the lesson is such that the best thing 
for the class to do is to study; then, we must 
definitely plan how we will conduct that study 
period. Perhaps previous study has aroused 


problems in the minds of the pupils; then we 
must plan an exercise to efficiently discuss those 
problems. Perhaps we feel pupils have mas- 
tered the work assigned; then we must plan 


an exercise in the form of a test. What I am 
trying to say is that we had probably better 
plan for more than one form of activity for 
the period. Indeed it is always well to have 
an activity in reserve for any emergency that 
may arise during the day. 

What must a pupil think, when he or she 
answers a question correctly, or does a piece of 
work as directed, and the teacher fails to give 
due credit? When effort goes unacknowledged 
pupils are likely to feel hurt. Possibly the 
slower pupils feel the slight more keenly than 
their brighter neighbors. Those who frequently 
contribute in a group activity can well afford 
once in a while to contribute gratuitously; 
those who, through lack of interest, unpre- 
paredness, or fear, contribute less frequently 
can less afford to contribute gratuitously since 
they have less to give. Acknowledgment of 
contributions, whether the latter is full and 
complete or weak and la king, is very necessary. 

Class exercises in «ne form of written re- 
plies are valuable as 2 teaching process. In 
such an exercise, all students participate; self- 
evaluation of results is possible; and more of 
the unit of work can be covered in less time 
than in many other forms of class activity. 
Sometimes the teacher collects the papers after 
corrections have been made; sometimes before; 
in either case there comes a pause following 
the completion of the exercise that, I wish 
might be “the children’s hour,” for the pupils 
are entitled to a short relaxation, an oppor- 
tunity to give vent to pent up emotions held 
in check during the test, or a chance to ask 
their neighbors about questions they could not 
answer. Why not follow each written test, be 
it long or short, with a minute or half-minute 
period of quiet communication? 





Teachers 


WE SHOULD have a body of self-respect- 

ing teachers and educators who will see 
to it that their ideas and their experiences in 
educational matters shall really count in the 
community; and who, in order that these may 
count, will identify themselves’ with the inter- 
ests of the community; who will conceive of 
themselves as citizens and as servants of the 
public, and not merely as hired employes of a 
certain body of men. 

—John Dewey 
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The Old Agency House at Portage 


By Mary BAIRD 
Junior High School, Portage 


(See Cover Design) 


ORT Winnebago on the “portage” of the 
Fox—Wisconsin rivers was an important 
fortification in the early pioneer days, be- 
ing the link between Ft. Howard, Green Bay, 
ind Ft. Crawford, Prairie du Chien. About 
5000 Indians from the regions of Lake Win- 


nebago, Green Lake, Fox Lake, Baraboo, and. 


Beloit came to an old log building, the Agency 
House, which was located on a small hill just 
west of the “portage,” to receive the $15,000 
annuities, besides presents and rations during 
emergencies. 

It was long recognized that the “portage” 
was one of the most important keys to the 
control of the Winnebagoes. At the east end 
of this tract of land was a log house and barn 
occupied by Pierre Pauquette, several huts 
which were the homes of half breeds, and the 
Agency House. 

The feeling of insecurity that prevailed 
imong the white traders and trappers moved 
General Macomb to recommend the establish- 
ment of a military post between the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers. 

This request was granted and in 1828 Major 
Twiggs reported his arrival with his command. 
Jefferson Davis, who had just graduated from 
West Point, and who later became the presi- 
dent of the Confederacy, was sent to the fort 
as first lieutenant. Temporary barracks were 
constructed of logs, but in a short time all 
hands were busy putting up good substantial 
buildings. Davis not only aided in the plans 
for the fort but also helped materially to fur- 
nish it as he was a first class cabinet maker. 
Several pieces of furniture which he made are 
now in the homes of Portage and Columbia 
County people, 

John H. Kinzie, son of John Kinzie, whose 
name occupies so prominent a place in the 
carly history of Chicago, was sent out as agent 
to the Indians. When he and his wife arrived 
in 1829 they found accommodations very poor, 
but they were urged to stay at the ‘Fort’ until 
a new building could be put up. 

Under the able leadership of Mrs. Kinzie 
the structure, which is still standing, was built. 
Mr. Davis also helped to plan and furnish this 
building, having his office at one time in the 
“front room.” Its framework is massive, the 
studding, rafters, joists, sleepers, and sills be- 
ing twice the size of materials used in build- 
ings at the present time. Mrs. Kinzie describes 


the building in a very interesting manner in 
her book Wau Bun. 

When the Kinzies arrived at the Fort they 
found the Winnebagoes assembled in antici- 
pation of the arrival of Shawkeeawkee (the In- 
dian name for agent), who was to pay them 
their annuities. Many of them pitched their 
tents near by, and some camped for days in 
the front yard. Here they whiled away the time 
playing what seemed to be their favorite game, 
“Moccasin.” 

Mr. Kinzie had great influence over this 
tribe, so much so that he persuaded them not 
to join their forces with other tribes during 
the Black Hawk war. 

The Kinzie home was a social center for 
the people in and around the Fort, the young 
people meeting every week for singing school. 
(Mrs. Kinzie had brought her piano with her 
all the way from Chicago.) It was near this 
historic building that the famous Red Bird sur- 
rendered to the whites; and the first postoffice 
at the “portage” was sheltered in one of its 
large high ceilinged rooms. 

The old fort, however, like all earthly things 
had its day. The approaching war with Mexico 
had reached its threatening stage and prepara- 
tory for it, orders for the evacuation of the fort 
were issued in 1845, the troops being sent to 
St. Louis to relieve those stationed at Jefferson 
Barracks, which had been ordered to the Gulf. 
In 1853, the property was sold at auction under 
the direction of Jefferson Davis, then secretary 
of war. The Old Agency House was sold at 
the same time. 

Columbia County people lost the almost 
priceless opportunity of preserving the Old 
Fort itself but it is not too late to save the 
Indian Agency landmark. 

For several months past, people in various 
parts of the state, as well as our local people, 
have become interested in the project of pur- 
chasing and restoring this property to its orig- 
inal condition, as nearly as possible, and having 
it for a museum and a shrine. About 130 acres 
of land belong with the building and they will 
have to be sold together. 

This project is especially sponsored by the 
Committee of Landmarks and History of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Miss Louise Phelps Kellogg of the State His- 
torical Society has the following to say concern- 
ing the Old Agency House: 








“The plan for the preservation of the house 
involves the incorporation of a non-profit com- 
pany with shares to be sold at moderate rates. 
Any school which would contribute one or 
more shares would have a permanent vested in- 
terest in this project. Then when the pleasant 
summer days come again pilgrimages will be 
made to this historic spot, where imagination 
may reconstruct the days of its prime, may see 
the thronging Indians coming to visit their 
father, Agent Kinzie, may listen to the bugle 
calls from Old Fort Winnebago when Jefferson 
Davis, just from West Point, was one of its 
officers. The whole neighborhood is replete 
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with historic memories from the time when 
Jolliet and Marquette in 1673 passed by on 
their adventure of discovery to the days just 
before the Civil War when the fort was aban- 
doned and the Agency House became a farm 
house. A visit to Portage and the Agency 
House vivifies the reading of Waa-Bun, Mrs. 
Kinzie’s charming account of life in primitive 
Wisconsin, and together they make an object 
lesson in early Wisconsin history. It is hoped 
that the educators of the state will become in- 
terested in the preservation of the old house 
and the new edition of Wau-Bun.” 





Monroe Girl Wins National Honors 


Miss HELEN HALDIMAN 
Has Outstanding Record in 4H Club Work 


HE greatest honor that can be accorded a 
4H club member came to Miss Helen 
Haldiman of Monroe the first week in Decem- 
ber when she won the Sir Thomas Lipton 
trophy at the National Live Stock Exposition 
in Chicago. The national 


In 1926 she carried the same number of 
projects and at the end of the year was de- 
clared county champion in food and baking. 

In 1927 she devoted her efforts to sewing, 
food and baking, and health. Again she re- 
ceived the county award 





award was given her be- 
cause of her outstanding 
record in club work dur- 
ing the past year. She 
was also awarded a schol- 
arship in the University 
of Wisconsin. 


During the five years 
which she has been a 4H 
Club member, she has 
earned $457.50 from 
nineteen Club projects. 
She is secretary of the 
Green County organiza- 
tion and was chosen as 
the outstanding 4H Club 
girl in the state this year. 
On December 5 Miss 
Haldiman broadcast from 
station WLS with other 
outstanding club mem- 
bers from all parts of the 
United States and the 








Helen Haldiman 


in baking and food. 

In 1928 she assumed 
one new subject, can- 
ning, in addition to 
others. She received the 
following awards: coun- 
ty championship in food 
and baking, county cham- 
pionship in health, state 
championship in can- 
ning, county home eco- 
nomics championship. 

In 1929 she carried 
two requirements of sew- 
ing, room improvement, 
thrift, canning, food and 
baking, and health. She 
also taught two classes 
of girls in home econom- 
ics projects. She received 
the following awards: 
state championship in 
canning, county cham- 








Hawaiian Islands. 

Miss Haldiman is a senior in the Monroe 
high school. In 1925, as a 4H Club girl, she 
carried three projects, sewing, food and bak- 
ing, and calf club work. “The work being 
new to me,” she said, “I didn’t get very far, 
but this did not discourage me.” 


pionship in food and 
baking, county championship in canning, state 
thrift championship, county*championship in 
home economics, and in the national project 
she was awarded the Sir Thomas Lipton trophy, 
and a scholarship in the University of Wis- 
consin. 
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New Orthopedic School at Kenosha 


NEWEST IN THE STATE 
Supt. G. F. Loomis describes the building and equipment 


ENOSHA’S new Orthopedic Open Air 
School is situated on a high bluff over- 
looking the beautiful Washington Park 
where the children find ample space for play, 
air, and sunshine. The building is of Spanish 
Mission architecture, two stories in height, the 
second story being of turret type, constructed 
of specially burned Kenosha brick with tile 





two wings on the second floor. The building 
is beautifully lighted, heated with an auto- 
matically controlled oil burning steam plant, 
and ventilated by the unit ventilating system. 

The equipment of the physiotherapy room 
includes zoalite lamps, ultra violet lamps, 
bakers, massage and exercise tables, muscle 
testing table, parallel bars, graduated steps, 


Orthopedic Open Air School, Kenosha 


backing and imperial ancient tapered tile roof. 

Steps have been eliminated in the approaches 
to the building, which rise gradually to the 
several entrances. 

As one passes the main entrance from the 
south he finds on the left the executive office 
and on the right the clinic for the use of doc- 
tors, nurses, and attendants. At right angles 
to the entrance corridor runs the main corridor 
from east to west dividing the building into 
two parts. 

The south portion is devoted to four class 
rooms—two for the Orthopedic and two for 
the Open Air work. 

Across the corridor are located, the dining 
room, the fully equipped kitchen with store 
rooms and refrigeration plant, the toilets on 
either side of the ramp leading to the sleeping 
and work room on the second floor, the hydro- 
therapy tank, the shower rooms, and the physio- 
therapy room with two alcoves for treatments. 

On the second floor is a large central room 
which is used for play and for rest at certain 
periods, cots and blankets being provided for 
all. Two wings, one used for cots and the 
other as a work room, open from this main 
room and connect by stairs with ends of the 
main corridor below. 

The windows of the building are of the 
pivot sash type, vita glass being used in the 





stall bars, walking beams, head suspension, 
wands, dumb bells, finger wall-board, Monte- 
sorri finger boards, posture mirror, and spe- 
cially equipped physiotherapy tank. 

The operating force consists of two physio- 
therapists, four academic teachers, a matron, as- 
sistant matron, and janitor. 

The capacity of the building at present is 
fifty orthopedic and fifty open air cases with 
provision for the construction of two wings 
that will double the capacity of the building. 

Busses of the Wisconsin Gas and Electric 
Company carry the children to and from the 
school. 

Treatments prescribed by the child’s own 
physician are given daily by those specially 
trained for this work, while in the academic 
department the child receives on the individual 
basis just as much of the regular course of in- 
struction as his condition will enable him to 
handle safely and advantageously. 

The cost of the building and equipment was 
$96,091.44, and of the site, $4,071.49. 

An air of cheer and comfort pervades the 
building, and helpfulness and thought for 
others are the characteristics of the work. 

Amid these beautiful and helpful surround- 
ings, each child must make his own courageous 
struggle in the climb back toward normalcy. 
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The Orphanage at Katwyk 


An Interpretation 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Copyright—Art 


HIS must have been originally the home 


of a fine old Dutch family. It was well 
built with terracotta tiles on the floor; 
with a baseboard and mantle of figured tiles 
in white and blue; with carved ceiling beams 
and solid hand-made furniture; with an or- 
nate clock, handsome plates and bowls, and the 


The Orphanage at Katwyk 


ancestral coat of arms in the leaded glass win- 
dows. It is not extravagantly furnished, but it 
looks rich and handsome. And how clean it is! 
It has always been well cared for. 

Now it is an Orphanage. Two girls are sew- 
ing industriously, and a third, the youngest, is 
being taught by the efficient matron. How seri- 
ous they all are! In this cheerful room, full of 
sunlight, there are no smiling faces. The dull 
uniformity of the old Institution has bereaved 
them a second time. To loss of parents has 
been added loss of joy in life itself. 

If we were to follow the lines of the wall 
shadow from the kettle on the hearth to the 
reading stand, and then look for other lines 
pointing towards that great leather and brass 
bound book, we would be surprised with their 
number, The plate seen edgewise on the man- 
tle, the ceiling beams, the sash-lines and frames 





Extension Society 


of the windows, the base-tiles below the clock, 
the ends of the table and stool, the slats and 
rounds of the chairs, the edge of the straw 
matting on the floor, the joints of the floor 
tiles, and many other minor details, all urge 
the eye to the family Bible with the black sil- 
houette of the donor of the Orphanage above 
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it. The teachings of the great good book, in- 
terpreted as men would interpret them who 
had survived the Spanish regime in the Nether- 
lands, are responsible for this solemn charity 
where duty is the only motive. 

But the artist has flooded the place with the 
warm radiance of the sun-lit air. Everything is 
glorified by it,—the folded cloth, the sewing 
kits, the carved wood, and cast metal, the 
glazed clay and the clean healthy flesh of these 
devoted people. Surely this is typical and pro- 
phetic. A more genial mood will prevail, The 
better time will come when, as Lowell sings, 

". . . This fine overplus-of might, 
No longer sullen, slow and dumb, 
Shall leap to music and to light 
In that new childhood of the Earth 
Life of itself shall dance and play, 
Fresh blood in Time’s shrunk veins make mirth, 
And labor meet delight halfway.” 
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W m. Boardmember to John Schoolmaster 


My dear John: 


Your last letter seemed to indicate bad tem- 
per or at least considerable irritation. Well, I 
can't say that I blame you a great deal as one 
does get somewhat wrought up when he reads 
or hears a lot of reckless or irresponsible fault- 
finding. You and I both admit that we are 
prejudiced in favor of =— education be- 
cause we are both engaged in it. It’s your pro- 
fession, and I serve as a layman in very close 
contact with what you are doing. 

Any honest evaluation of the schools is to be 
welcomed. We need facts and a competent in- 
terpretation of the facts. That way lies truth. 
At times I suspect you are relying somewhat 
too heavily upon scientific and objective meth- 
ods to solve your problems. Sometimes I think 
you decry “armchair” thinking when that is 
exactly what you need to clarify the mass of 
data that have been accumulated by your busy 
and fertile research men. And your objectives, 
are they to be found in statistics and correla- 
tions and formulae? I doubt even in activity 
studies or job analyses will you find the de- 
sirable outcomes. 

But once in a while some one really knows. 
I read the other day a newspaper report of a 
speech by a Mr. G, E. Marchand, “famous 
business coach,”’ that settles the matter and 
puts your profession in its place. I don’t know 
how accurately the man is quoted, but I sup- 
pose it about represents his ideas even if the 
language is inexact. This is his unequivocal 
statement: “A man’s success is measured by 
the money he has, and parents and teachers 
are incompetent to train people for that suc- 
cess." There you have your objective—money, 
or as this ‘famous business coach’’ says, ‘The 
box office is the acid test of success in the 
United States.” 

“Most parents and all teachers, with the pos- 
sible exception of the athletic coaches, were 
failures themselves, in that they were unable 
to go out in the business world and make good. 
If teachers could be successful in the business 
world, they would be in the business world.” 
Now you see we are clear as to our principal 
aim—train people to make money and a lot of 
it. Of course there isn’t enough to go around 
but that doesn’t bother a “famous business 
coach.”” Then we see our real trouble—the peo- 
ple who should be teaching young people how 
to make money don’t know how anyway. For 
says our “famous business coach,” nine out of 
ten persons fail because they are trained to fail, 





in public school, in high school, and in col- 
lege. The methods taught are wrong when em- 
ployed in making money.” 

Well, I suppose you will be indignant when 
you read this outbreak, but I fear that the 
major premise reflects quite accurately the 
feeling of a very large portion of our people. 
And even among educators success is pretty 
often measured by income statements rather 
than breadth of mind or depth of soul. I hap- 
pen to be a professional man in another field, 
but we too are not innocent of money-grab- 
bing, or of the lust for power and fame. And 
yet our greatest contributions have been made 
by men to whom money was an incident rather 
than an objective. But the cynic says their re- 
ward came after their death, not during life. 
Still I think we do generally, by our actions at 
least, give our assent to these rather dogmatic 
assertions of the “famous business coach.” 

The comments about teachers are so ex- - 
travagant that they carry their own refutation. 
Perhaps there is an element of truth but it 
may be possible that many successful teachers 
don’t make money because they don’t particu- 
larly care to, Perhaps they set up other life 
objectives. That I'll leave for you to answer. 
Maybe John Ruskin was right in saying that it 
is as impossible for an intelligent, good, or 
brave man to make money the chief object of 
his thoughts as it is for him to make dinner 
the chief object of his thoughts. 

However, there’s no use of getting excited 
when a ‘famous business coach” states that 
money is the chief aim of American life. If it 
is and we can’t set up a higher aim then you 
should revise your practices and get down to 
the training that will develop the acquisitive 
powers of our youth that they may go out to 
battle life with the dollar sign always before 
them, with ruthless acquisition of money their 
aim, and the box office measure their standard 
of success. And when that day comes may God 
be merciful to America and to the “famous 
business coaches’’ who will take the places now 
held by teachers. 

But, John, I suggest that you really set up 
some objectives that you think the schools 
should try to realize and then try to get them 
clearly before all of us. That, I'm afraid you 
haven't done. We need some educational 
dreamers, some leaders who can see visions of 
a world better than this, one in which we shall 
not be ashamed to live. And perhaps a little 
“armchair” philosophy might help. 

Sincerely, William Boardmember 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


Apportionment of the Public School 
Fund Income 


HE assessed valuation of the state for 1929, 
according to the Wisconsin Tax Commis- 
sion, was $5,975,952,415.00. 

For the elementary schools the equivalent 
of one and one-tenth mills on the taxable prop- 
erty of the state is set apart annually. Exactly 
$6,573,547.66 was available for the December 
apportionment, payable by the State Treasurer 
to the county treasurers the second Monday in 
March, 1930. Of this amount $5,701,588.25 
was apportioned in December to the various 
districts, villages and cities of the state. 

The difference between the amount of total 
mill tax and the amount apportioned to the 
common schools out of the public school fund 
income is $871,959.41, which amount is re- 
served for salaries and expense of supervising 
teachers, transportation, and supplementary ap- 
portionments. 

This money is distributed on two bases: The 

flat rate basis ($250 times the number of ele- 
mentary teachers) and the equalization feature. 
(Additional aid is given to districts having a 
real valuation of less than $250,000 per ele- 
mentary teacher.) During the school year 
1928-29 there were in Wisconsin 15,657 ele- 
mentary teachers. 
15,657 & $250 = $3,914,250, amount dis- 
tributed on the flat rate basis. $5,701,588.25 
— $3,914,250 — $1,887,669.45, amount dis- 
tributed on the equalization feature. 

From the Common School Fund Income, 
Section 20.24, there was apportioned 
$288,466.20. This is at the rate of 33¢ per 
census child—ages 4 to 20 years. This is the 
state constitutional provision for aid to the pub- 
lic schools that could not be changed when the 
equalization law was passed by the 1927 Leg- 
islature. 

In addition to the above aid to the public 
schools, $275,000 is apportioned annually to 
the high schools, an amount not to exceed 
$200,000 to the state graded schools, and ap- 
proximately $225,000 for transportation. 








Schools of Small Enrollment 


T IS expected that the Interim Committee on 
Education will devote some time to the 
study of schools with small enrollments and 
perhaps make recommendations as to the most 
advantageous manner of handling the situation. 


There are 83 schools in Wisconsin with 
fewer than five pupils, 585 schools with ten 
pupils or less, and 1,609 with less than fifteen. 
In most instances the problem has been met 
by closing the school and transporting the chil- 
dren to an adjoining district. Where this is 
done the district retains its identity as an in- 
dividual district and continues to share in the 
apportionment of state aid together with spe- 
cial aid for transportation and payment of tui- 
tion. This plan is undoubtedly the best solu- 
tion where transportation is at all feasible. 

No school can function efficiently where the 
enrollment is less than ten pupils. Many com- 
munities, however, hesitate to make the change 
on the ground that closing the local school will 
in some manner impair real estate values or 
otherwise work against the interest of the com- 
munity. It should be noted in this connection 
that closing the school takes place only from 
year to year and the electors of the district 
have ample power to re-open the school at any 
annual school meeting if the change in con- 
ditions seems to make such a course advisable. 





No Extension of Time in Payment of 
School Taxes 


SECTION 74.03 (2) provides that the ‘‘com- 

mon council of any city, the board of trus- 
tees of any village, and the board of any town, 
shall have power to extend the time for the 
collection of all or a portion of the taxes, as- 
sessed for city, village or town purposes, to 
all persons desiring such extension, Br a pe- 
riod of time not exceeding six months under 
the following conditions: 

‘"(b) No such extension of time shall be op- 
erative in favor of any taxpayer unless he shall 
have paid to the city, village or town treasurer, 
before the expiration of the time limited there- 
for, the full amount of all taxes required to be 
by him paid for all purposes, exclusive of city, 
village or town purposes.” 

The question has arisen from numerous 
sources as to whether or not the foregoing in- 
cludes deferred payment of school taxes. In 
other words, are taxes assessed for school pur- 
poses included in the phrase “for city, village 
or town purposes?” This question was submit- 
ted to the Attorney-General by Fred Risser, 
District Attorney of Dane county. The school 
people throughout the state will be interested 
in the conclusions reached by the Attorney- 
General. He did not think that the identical 
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question had ever been passed upon by the Su- 
preme Court but he believes that the language 
employed by the court in the case of the State 
ex rel. Harbach v. Mayor & Common Council 
of Milwaukee, 189 Wis. 84, is sufficient upon 
which to base the conclusion that the Statute 
in question grants no power to extend the time 
for the collection of taxes assessed for school 
purposes. The citation is as follows: 

‘“... so far as our observation goes, the 
legislature has never placed the management of 
the schools of a city with the common council, 
which constitutes the ordinary governing body 
of the city, but in all city charters, whether 
general or special, the schools have been placed 
under the control and management of a body 
commonly called or known as the board of 
education. Thus the management of the schools 
has been kept separate and distinct from the 
management of the ordinary municipal affairs. 

“This consideration is by no means con- 
trolling upon the — of whether the re- 
pair of school buildings constitutes a local mu- 
nicipal affair. It does, however, indicate that 
throughout all the years the legislature has 
zealously guarded against a merger of school 
affairs with ordinary municipal affairs. It 
clearly indicates a legislative understanding 
that there was nothing in common between 
school matters and the ordinary municipal af- 
fairs, but, on the contrary, they constitute dis- 
tinct and separate fields. While power to leg- 
islate upon local affairs was vested in common 
council, the management of the schools was 
committed to another body.” 





Crippled Children Division 


HE 1929 Legislature passed a bill appro- 

priating $300,000.00 for the construction 
of the Wisconsin Orthopedic Hospital for 
Children, which was signed by the Governor 
Kohler on September 12. The purpose of this 
hospital “is to provide medical, surgical and 
therapeutic treatment for crippled children un- 
der twenty-one years of age whose parents or 
guardians are unable to provide adequate treat- 
ment. . .”. The Legislature also passed a bill 
providing for academic instruction in hospitals 
for crippled children. 

A survey was made of Outagamie county in 
which a study of 175 crippled children was in- 
cluded. On July 6, an orthopedic clinic was 
held at Appleton for these children, On 
June 10, an orthopedic clinic was held at Ke- 
nosha where 60 children were examined by a 
specialist. 

Last January, Sheboygan opened its special 
classes for crippled children. Academic in- 





struction and therapeutic treatment are pro- 
vided the children enrolled in these classes. On 
November 5, Kenosha dedicated its new Ortho- 
pedic i eye School, which was built and 
equipped at a cost of $100,000. 

Preliminary arrangements have been made 
for special classes for crippled children to be 
established during the year of 1930 at West 
Allis, Superior, Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, 
and Appleton. Last year there were special 
classes established at Milwaukee, La Crosse, 
Kenosha, and Madison. There are 250 chil- 
dren enrolled in these classes. During the past 
year transportation was furnished also to 235 
other crippled children to enable them to at- 
tend classes in regular schools. 








State Department Radio Talks To 
Continue 


HE series of talks on educational questions 

being broadcast by members of the state 
department of public instruction over WHA, 
University of Wisconsin radio station, will be 
continued through January and _ February. 
Tune in at 12:05 each Saturday for these talks 
which are scheduled as follows: 

Jan. 11—John Callahan, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, “Greetings to Teach- 
ers, Parents, and Pupils of Our Schools.” 

Jan. 18—M. H. Jackson, supervisor of 
school libraries, “School Libraries, the Law 
and the Practice” 

Jan. 25—Charles E. Limp, statistician, de- 
partment of public instruction, ‘Dollars and 
Education.” 

Feb. 1—A. A. Thomson, state graded 
school supervisor, ‘Safety Instruction for 
Schools.” 

Feb. 8—George H. Drewry, state graded 
supervisor, ‘Distribution of State Aid Funds to 
State Graded Schools.” 

Feb. 15—George S. Dick, state rural 
school supervisor, ‘The Vanishing Point in 
Attendance in One-Room Rural Schools.” 

Feb. 22—Charles L. Harper, second assist- 
ant state superintendent, “Reminiscenses of 
Department Personnel of Past Years.” 

Four programs are now being broadcast 
from the station daily, including the Home- 
maker’s hour from 10:15 to 10:45 a. m., an 
“On Wisconsin” program of lectures, talks, and 
music from 12 to 12:30, the Noonday agri- 
cultural program from 12:30 to one o'clock, 
and the All-Student hour from 3:30 to 4:15 
p. m. 

WHA broadcasts on a frequency of 940 
kilocycles. 
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.... Editorial... 


The High School Aid Hearings 


HE legislative Interim Committee on Edu- 

cation secured much information about the 
high school financial situation at the hearings 
on December 17 and 18. Figures presented by 
district officers gave evidence that the situa- 
tion is crucial in many places and that some of 
the smaller high schools either must be put on 
another basis of support or they will close 
their doors, the children living in these districts 
thus being denied educational opportunity of- 
fered others in the state. But there was also 
complaint from the larger high schools because 
the larger cities are not receiving “costs” under 
the present tuition law for non-resident stu- 
dents. The alternative is to shut out the non- 
residents. That has occurred in some of our 
larger cities. It will occur in others for cities 
surely will not be willing to invest new capital 
in order to provide space for non-resident stu- 
dents whose tuition, according to law, is lim- 
ited to the cost of instruction. Thus will those 
boys and girls nearer the larger centers be de- 
nied educational opportunity equal to that pro- 
vided for others. 

The solution is state support or state high 
school aid. The community itself, of course, 
should bear the larger part of the support. 
But education is and has been accepted as a 
state function, Every other group within the 
public school system receives state support. 
The equalization law has solved the elemen- 
tary school problem to a very great extent. 
Vocational schools are given state aid. The 
state teachers colleges and the university are 
wholly supported by the state. Outside of spe- 
cial aids, for a few special subjects, which 
amount to very little, the high schools are 
thrown entirely upon their own resources. Yet 
the high school has often been called the 
“People’s College’ because it means the end 
of formal education for a very large percent- 
age of the boys and girls attending it. A com- 
paratively small number are able to attend the 
institutions of higher learning. From the high 
school directly into life is the road that the 
majority travel. 

State aid for elementary schools and for part 
time or vocational schools is necessary. And 
it’s fine for the state to support higher educa- 
tion, but there is something lacking when sup- 
port is not accorded to the “in betweens’’ who 
step directly out of high school to discharge the 
duties of citizenship without further training. 


The question of the source of revenue was 
raised frequently during the hearing. Various 
suggestions including luxury, severance and in. 
come taxes were made. Someone proposed us- 
ing the surtax which now supports the Re- 
tirement Fund. No one advocated any in- 
crease in general taxes. We do not believe the 
committee expected to have the tax problem 
settled at the hearing but we do believe they 
were impressed with the seriousness of the sit- 
uation and that some way of giving the high 
schools the same sort of state support that is 
accorded to other groups in the public school 
system will be found. 

* * ok 
Our 


UR enrollment is larger than ever before in 
the history of the Association. December 
mailing indicated over eighteen thousand mem- 
bers in comparison with seventeen thousand 
two hundred last year, the largest ever recorded 
up to that date, A large percentage, therefore, 
of the teachers of Wisconsin, believe in profes- 
sional group activity and are willing to sup- 
port it. The schools and all teachers employed 
in them have profited because of the activity 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Association, and 
we hope the time is not far distant when all 
will see the ethics of supporting it. There is 
evidence that the necessity for a strong profes- 
sional organization was never any greater than 
now. == @ 


Enrollment 


The N. E. A.—Department of Superintendence 


HE first general meeting of the Department 

of Superintendence is scheduled for Satur- 
day, February 22, at 2 P. M. We are told by 
Secretary Shankland it is nothing more than the 
opening of the exhibits. The first real session 
will be held on Sunday afternoon, February 
25. 

Owing to a change in plans this year, the 
W. T. A. was unable to secure block hotel 
reservations until sixty days after the opening 
of individual reservations. Many Wisconsin 
superintendents therefore secured individual 
reservations. The W. T. A. secured a few 
rooms at Craig Hall after the sixty-day period. 
The Wisconsin delegation will therefore not 
be housed as heretofore, at a-single hotel, The 
hotels of Atlantic City will be taxed to capa- 
city to accommodate the Washington Birthday 
visitors. Convention visitors are warned not 
to reach Atlantic City before February 23 un- 
less they are certain they have reservations for 
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the 22nd or earlier. The block reservations at 
Craig Hall are to begin February 23rd. 

A Wisconsin train will be run out of Chi- 
cago Saturday afternoon, reaching Atlantic City 
Sunday morning. Detailed information will 
be mailed to convention visitors later. 

* *k x 


Read, Understand and Enjoy 
7 ACH month the JouRNAL has published one 
or more articles of general educational in- 
terest by well known leaders in the field. None 
has been superior to the very human, sensible, 
practical, understandable, and readable article 
on “What is a Good School?” from the pen 
of Dr. William C. Bagley in this issue. The 
writer knows of what he speaks and writes as 
if he knows. You will enjoy reading it; you 
will understand it; and you will profit by it. 
Isn't is refreshing to find an occasional dis- 
course of that kind among the volumes of so- 
called educational literature? 


Teaching Thrift is not Merely Depositing 
Pennies on Thrift Day 
MUCH attention is being given to teaching 
“thrift” in our schools. The thrift habit 
is a good one for youth to acquire for it will 
be invaluable in adult life. It is not so much 
what we earn as what we save that counts in 
the long run. 

Various thrift ‘“‘systems’” have been devised 
ind offered to schools as the best way to teach 
thrift. Some are quite elaborate and mechan- 
ical. Most of them emphasize depositing money 
n the school bank. Not so much is said about 
carning it in the first place and keeping it 
itter it is deposited. Various ways of encour- 
iging 100% of the children to deposit pennies 
weekly are recommended and they are quite 
effective. If the “system” teaches the child to 
save his pennies instead of spending them it is 
an asset to his education. But no child wants 
to be the “cause” of failure of his room to 
have a 100% record and if the “system” 
teaches him to “beg” or “‘borrow’’, as has been 
claimed in some instances, it is likely to be a 
liability to his education. 

Thrift involves much more than saving 
money. The wise use of leisure time, willing- 
ness to assume responsibility, ability to plan, 
and care of one’s personal property are in- 
volved. The following list of unclaimed arti- 
cles is reported by the “lost” and “found” de- 
partment of one high school in the state at the 
end of three months of school. It probably 
would be called typical by any high school ad- 
ministrator. 


A girl’s dress, three girls’ hats, four boys’ caps, 
two pairs of shoes, two scarfs, one sweater, four 
pairs of gloves, two belts, three gym shoes, two 
right hand gloves, two rosaries, one bible, three pairs 
of glasses, one umbrella, forty-three textbooks, three 
key rings with keys, one bracelet, seventeen strings 
of beads, fifteen rings, sixteen pins, eighteen foun- 
tain pens, twenty-one mechanical pencils, twenty-one 
pocketbooks, one watch, eight compacts, nine rulers, 
five combs, three nail files, two bankbooks, three 
pairs of scissors, two dictionaries, two library books, 
one box of crayons, nine small notebooks, thirty-two 
notebooks, one brief case, one music notebook, and 
one swimming cap. 

Saving money is a good habit to encourage 
in youth. But caring for one’s clothes, books, 
and personal belongings are habits fully as im- 
portant and any “'system’’ or program that neg- 
lects them is not a genuine thrift program. 

* * * 


Education—From Wisconsin Labor 1929 
(Graduation is in very truth literally a commence- 
ment—an occasion that signifies that the educa- 
tional process has only well started.—M. §S 
Dudgeon, Librarian.) 
<<] T IS the duty of everyone familiar with pre- 
requisites to good citizenship and a high 

social order to not merely advocate the best pos- 
sible educational system, but to encourage all to 
make use of our established and growing 
facilities for learning. eS 

“The Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
has again and again declared the whole sub- 
ject of labor's great concern. We can't 
afford to lose ground for which labor has 
fought so long and bitterly and won at great 
sacrifice. It is our duty to encourage minors 
and adults to continue in the search for truth 
and knowledge. The grades, high school, con- 
tinuation school, the university, our libraries 
and labor colleges offer what we have continu- 
ously demanded. The quotation prefacing this 
article means that when we begin to learn we 
begin to live. When the search for knowledge 
ceases, when we have no longer an interest in 
fathoming the unknown, when we have no fur- 
ther desire to develop, then life is ebbing.” 

* * * 


Do You Understand the Metric System and 
the Thirteen Month Calendar? 

OW much do you know about the Metric 

System or the 13 month year calendar? 
Press reports state that adoption of the metric 
weights and measures system will be urged in 
the United States Congress this year. The 
thirteen month year is being pressed by many 
advocates of changes in our present calendar 
Some business houses are already using the 
new calendar it is said. What are the advan 
tages of the proposed changes? Or the dis- 
advantages? Would not these subjects make 
good school projects for 1930? 
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Poems by Wisconsin Teachers 


HE January Anthology of World Poetry 
a. goes to Ellen C. Olson, Rhinelander, for 
her poem entitled “Resolve.” 

Another Anthology is to be given for the 
best poem received during January. The win- 
ner will be announced in the February Jour- 
NAL. Why not try to add this lovely book to 
your library? There is every chance that you 
may win this attractive volume. Send your 
poem to us. 


Resolve 


There is a pause before the song begins. 

I hear again the soft-voiced man of God— 
“Except ye as a child once more become 
The Kingdom is forbid to such as ye.’”’ 
The choristers begin their message sweet, 
“Praise God!’ The words become a jubilee of sound 
That swells, and fills the air with sanctity. 
Upon my ear it falls. Yet nought I hear— 
Unless it be that gentle voice of hope: 
““Except ye once again become a child—’” 
“*A soul, with simple, trusting, childlike faith, 
Alone can hope to gain the Father's House.’ ”’ 


Before me are the earnest eyes of youth, 

Clouded with weight of sin, yet unconfessed. 

“Teacher, to-day, I whispered once, to Kate. 

Please punish me and tell me you forgive.” 

There is another pair of trusting eyes 

That haunt me still. “It was not I,” he'd said. 

Yet evidence had seemed to fix the blame; 

And I had asked, “Now, Johnny, are you sure?” 

The blue eyes pierced with pain were drowned in 
tears. 

‘Miss Gates, you know I've never lied to you.” 

The low voice trembled; stopped. And then, once 
more: 

“I could not lie to you. And yet you doubt!” 


A hundred voices beat against my heart. 

The memory of childish love and trust; 

The questions asked, the wrongs unmeant perhaps, 
Yet none the less a source of broken faith. 

My soul returns. Upon my knees I vow— 

“I will keep faith. I will be wise and kind, 

I will preserve that love of God and man, 

Without which, one is truly desolate.” 

Yet, am I fit to do these things I will? 

“Except ye as a child— 


“Ah, help me, God!” 
—EFllen C. Olson, Rhinelander 


Prelude 


From motley tangled threads of melody 
Weave the Moerae the song of destiny, 
And mortal puppets blindly follow in 
And out the tortuous paths designed for them. 
Throughout the centuries each one sings his lay, 
And through the vanity and stardust on his way 
Sees neither the meanness of his little role 
Nor senses the beauty of the harmonic whole. 


—Ruth L. Kelly, Oshkosh 


Dream Castles for New Years 


As New Years Day approaches 
Try building castles fair 

To house your hopes and longings, 
And keep your dreamships there. 


Just place each stone with caution 
To make your castle strong 
’Gainst next year's disappointments 
That, catlike, creep along. 


And many come to warn you 
That if your castles fall 
You'd better be without them, 
So why attempt at all? 


But though your castles crumble 
And though they cannot stand, 
You're better for having builded; 
You're bigger for having planned. 


And as you reach the higher 

To add each building stone 

You'll find you, too, are growing; 
You may reach heights unknown! 


—Josephine Miller, La Crosse 


Storms 


I've seen the summer sky, 
A field of shining blue 
Where fleecy clouds 

Like lambs at play 

Go scampering through. 


I've seen the gathering storm, 
A threatening mass 
With roar so loud 
Spread o’er the sky 
The blue, the cloud. 


I’ve seen the quiet lake 
Ripple with joy 

And twinkle gay 

Like a small child 
With a new toy. 


I've seen the gathering storm, 
A threatening mass 

With roar so loud 

Spread o’er the lake 

That ‘neath it cowed. 


I've seen a precious love, 
A thing divine, 

So full of joy 

And holding forth 

A promise fine. 


I've seen the gatherjng“’storm, 
A threatening mass 

With roar so loud 

Destroy the heart 

Before it bowed. 


—Sophie Bill, Wis. Rapids H. S. 
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New Way to Teach 

Perhaps it might be of interest to know that Dr. 
Taylor in his manual of ‘“Bio-Psychic Method of 
Education” offers a remedy for the recognized defects 
in our present system of education. “Bio-psychology”’ 
says the author “seeks to do all that our present sys- 
tems of education are doing by enlightening and in- 
forming the intellect, but it does this without re- 
sorting to the pouring in or cramming and moulding 
process which is charged against them. Its method is 
the drawing out process by which all the sleeping 
faculties of life and mind are to be awakened, de- 
veloped, disciplined, directed and exercised in cre- 
ative ways leading to moral integrity and perfection 
of personality in relation to our ever-changing en- 
vironment and social progress. We are more inter- 
ested in subjective moral integrity than in objective 
standards of measurement used in intelligence tests.” 
In another place the great bio-psychologist continues, 
“In lieu of any system of education by cramming, 
imitation, and moulding the individual, bio-psychol- 
ogy offers the system of stimulating, awakening, un- 
folding, disciplining, enlightening and directing the 
faculties of the individual through exercise under 
the inspiration of an ideal in view.” The author sug- 
gests and recommends a series of daily practices in- 
cluding the exercise of one or more of the natural 
human faculties. 

I think that our state university experimental col- 
lege under Dr. Meiklejohn proved the superiority of 
its system over the old “regular.” Why not try regu- 
lar four year university work under the same sys- 
tem—with no recitations, quizzes or classroom lec- 
tures. Perhaps this would produce individuals cre- 
ative in thought, wise in initiative, and original in 
skill who would solve the present social ills? 

—Casimir Orzechowski, Mosinee 





What I Owe To My Community 

What do I owe to my community? 

This is a question of momentous importance, and 
one that is not easily answered. 

As a teacher I owe it to my community and to 
the nation to give the children under my care a true 
idea of citizenship, its advantages and its respon- 
sibilities. The boys and girls of today are the men 
and women of tomorrow. They should be trained to 
take their places in the life of the community, state, 
and nation. Lessons of cooperation, right living, 
right thinking, loyal service, and obedience to laws 
should be a part of every school program. 

Principles of right thinking and orderly conduct 
should be taught through precept and practice. My 
conduct, speech, and ideals should be in accord with 
my theories. I should seek to avoid adverse criticism 
and I should bear in mind the fact that children 
consciously and unconsciously adopt the characterist- 
ics and mannerisms of their teachers. I should give 
myself a self-rating test and study it to see where I 
may improve my conduct as well as my teaching 
methods. 

I must be fair and just in my dealings with all 
people, and I must not take sides in community 
differences that are of no particular concern to me. 

As a leader of young people in the school room I 
owe it to my community to render efficient service. 
The school should be well organized, the conduct 


orderly, the lessons well planned and conducted, as 
well as interesting, instructive, and inspirational, the 
room clean and sanitary, and above all the children 
comfortable and happy in their work. Teaching is 
not so much the imparting of knowledge to others 
as it is inspiring them with the desire for more 
knowledge. 

I owe it to my community to give the school work 
my undivided attention during school hours. And as 
a part of the community itself I feel that I should 
cooperate in those activities that tend toward a bet- 
ter school and a happier community. 

—Howard C. Hendricks, Alma 





Kenosha Teachers Club Presents Service Pins 

Due to an article appearing in the State Journal 
not fully describing the situation relative to presenta- 
tion of meritorious service pins by the Kenosha 
Teachers Club and also to offer the idea to other 
clubs for what value they might receive from it the 
following is sent in by the club’s publicity depart- 
ment. 

The Kenosha Teachers Club has adopted a means 
of recognizing the departure of its members who 
have served the greater part of an active life time 
in Kenosha schools. 

Any teacher who has taught 25 years in Kenosha, 
upon resignation is presented with a gold pin, suit- 
ably engraved, which is emblematic of this service. 
This presentation is made at one of the semi-annual 
get-to-gether suppers of the club together with a life 
membership card in the Kenosha Teachers Club. 

The article in the November issue of the JOURNAL 
dealt with the presentation to Mrs. Mary D. Brad- 
ford. Two such presentations have been made—the 
second to Miss Frances Kaltenbach whose retirement 
from the faculty of the Frank school closed the ac- 
tive teaching years of a life devoted to leadership 
and guidance. 

L. E. Zimmer, Chairman 

(Editor’s Note: We beg your pardon for the 
error of omission. We are sorry that we did 
not receive information about the presentation 
to Miss Kaltenbach.) 





To the Editor: 

In the “Open Forum” section of the December 
issue, Neal Billings of Milwaukee, comments upon 
certain resolutions presented at the Delegate As- 
sembly, Nov. 6. Altho’ he specifies neither author- 
ship, titles, nor contents of these resolution, it is 
evident from his opening remarks that he refers to 
the resolutions introduced by me on World Peace, 
and on Adult Education. 

Conditions were not at all favorable to deliberate 
consideration of these resolution at 11 P. M.—after 
an unusually strenuous day. Therefore, the one on 
World Peace is presented again under conditions 
of less tensity and nerve weariness. 

Incidently, why was this resolution left out of 
the résumé of Assembly business in the November 
issue ? 

The resolution was presented from the floor of 
the Assembly as follows: 

Whereas; the preéminent position of America 
among the nations of the world makes an outward 
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If You Are 
Short of 


CASH 


WV: want all teachers to know 


that when they need extra funds— 
for winter clothing, reference works, 
medical attention, or for any other 
reason — the HouseHoLtp FINANCE 
CorporATION is ready to advance 


$100 to *300 
TODAY 


No delay. The fact that you are 
engaged in the teaching profession 
makes your credit good with us. We 
require no endorsers—no collateral. 
Your own signature is sufficient. 

If you can use an extra $100 to 
$300, call at the nearest Household 
office and take advantage of our low 
rate—$2.50 per month per $100. 

You may take as many as twenty 
months to repay—each payment on 
principal reduces interest cost. Loans 
made by mail if more convenient. 


Call, phone or write nearest office 
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Household Finance 
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Appleton, 30314 West College Avenue 

Beloit, 205 Public Service Building 

Fond Du Lac, 410-411 Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
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La Crosse, 404-406 State Bank Building 

Milwaukee, 618-622 Empire Building 

Oshkosh, 610-611 First National Bank Building 
Racine, 318-319 Arcade Building 

Sheboygan, 515-517 Sccurity Building 

Wausau, 409-410 American National Bank Building 











show of intention of the greatest moment as_re- 
gards the future welfare of all nations; and— 

Whereas; one of the evils of most systems of 
national education has been the tendency toward a 
narrowly nationalistic teaching; and— 

Whereas; it is peculiarly the function of our 
public schools to inculcate the attitudes and under- 
standings essential to international as well as _na- 
tional welfare; and finally 

Whereas; the signing and ratification of the Kel- 
logg Peace Pact takes the teaching of peace out of 
the realm of “pacifist propaganda’; therefore— 

Be it Resolved; That the teachers of Wisconsin 
pledge their best effort, in a spirit of constant de- 
determination, to the end that the full significance 
and spirit of this treaty shall be appreciated by the 
general public as well as the school populations of 
our various communities; and— 

That, as a step in this direction, a committee of 
seven (as hereinafter specified) shall be appointed 
to report, with recommendations, concerning the 
teaching of patriotism; the observance of Armistice 
Day; the establishment of orientation courses with 
a view to world citizenship; an outline of a course 
in the problems of world peace; and other matters 
related to the promotion of world peace. 

The committee to be made up in such manner 
as will represent the Education and Social Science 
departments of the University of Wisconsin, the 
State Department of Education, the State Teachers’ 
Colleges, and the administrative and classroom 
teacher personnel of the public school system. 

What may the public school system do in the 
furtherance of world peace? 

There is undoubtedly much sincere disagreement 
as to the extent to which the public school system 
may function in any definite, concrete way, outside 
of routine classroom instruction. There is the strong 
tradition against “getting into politics’, against be- 
ing concerned with “controversial” issues, etc. There 
is a real question as to the extent to which educa 
tional leadership may actually lead. 

What's your opinion, fellow-teacher? Your com 
ment would be very much appreciated, either thru 
the columns of the “Journal”, or addressed to the 
writer at East High School—either signed or un 
signed. 


—Joseph O. Otterson, Madison 





Conservation in the Schools 


At the Milwaukee Convention some emphasis was 
placed on the need of teaching conservation. An ex- 
hibit was shown, and a committee on Conservation 
presented a resolution asking for a worker to be 
placed in the field to organize the conservation work 
in the schools of the State. 

There are many regular school courses where the 
subject can be legitimately taught. In the high school 
there is the Biology course, in which the teacher can 
stress the conservation of our Biological resources. 

In public speaking an opportunity is given for 
half hour conservation programs before the general 
assembly on at least five special occasions during the 
school year. 

In teaching citizenship there are many occasions 
where the gospel of conservagiofr could be intro 
duced. 

Agriculture could give a week of lessons in the 
farm work-lot; and nearly every chapter of commer- 
cial geography affords some opportunity to teach con 
servation. In lumbering the teacher might pause long 
enough to point out that some forward looking wood 
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industries in Wisconsin have already started big re- 
forestation projects. 

Even in Chemistry interesting excursions can be 
made into conservation on the topic of chemical 
utilization of wood waste, and‘on the big problems of 
stream pollution and industrial sewage. 

The Conservation Commission already has a divi- 
sion of education and publicity and when the edu- 
cational department comes to have a division of 
conservation there should be the greatest harmony 
and cooperation between the two in bringing this 
movement into the schools. 

—E. M. Dahlberg, Secretary 
Conservation Commission 





On Drawing 

Drawing is a language through the means of 
which men express, record, and elaborate their ideas. 
They are able to express ideas easily through draw- 
ing—these same ideas would require too cumbersome 
a verbiage to be ‘‘put across” by means of language. 

As a means of recording ideas, drawing is indis- 
pensable. An illiterate but skilled workman, may 
take a drawing from the files of an industry and 
proceed to construct or fabricate the ideas recorded. 
Conceive on the other hand if you can the possibility 
of recording by printed instructions all the informa- 
tion required to manufacture a sewing machine, fot 
example. 

As an interesting conjecture, our present day civ- 
ilization would be impossible were it not for draw- 
ing. Imagine the vast cooperation required to build 
the automobile, the steam locomotive, the ocean liner, 
the airplane, and a legion of other intricate mechan- 
isms so vital for our present civilization. Directing 
the activities necessary for the construction of these 
mechanisms would be futile and impossible without 
the assistance of drawing. 

Try the experiment of taking a piece of furniture 
about the home and preparing directions for its con- 
struction. One soon finds that he is entirely lost 
in an attempt to exactly describe certain ideas of 
construction. By means of drawing, however, the 
matter becomes very simple. 

Drawing is a universal language and can be used 
by an individual of any tongue to convey ideas of 
construction to an individual of another tongue. 

Drawing is often the forerunner of language. Some 
one has said that man does not think except in words. 
This would seem to be an error as man may think 
in symbols and lines in a drawing. His thinking may 
be crystallized by a drawing. After the drawing has 
been made and the object fabricated, it may receive 
a name. Witness the term “gadget” used to describe 
some mechanism for which no word has been found. 

The ability to conceive and to originate is one of 
the highest faculties of the human mind. Drawing is 
a wonderful assistance in recording and clarifying 
these conceptions and in conveying these ideas to 
others. 

Since our everyday life is so intimately bound up 
with so many intricate mechanisms and is becoming 
more and more highly mechanized, and since draw- 
ing is the language of construction and the language 
of the mechanical world, it would seem to follow 
as a corollary that an education should rightfully in- 
clude a course in drawing for every one. It may be 
that he will not find it necessary to express his own 
ideas, but he may find it extremely useful in in- 
terpreting ideas of others—in other words, so that 
he may “tune in” on a line of thought which may 
otherwise be closed to him. 

—Daniel Green, Stout Institute, Menomonie 
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Of More Than 


100 Percenters 


ELOW are listed the 100 “‘percenters”’ which 
have come in during December, and a few 
which have been omitted from previous reports, 


100% Cities 


Howards Grove 
Menasha 

Manitowoc 
Menomonee Falls 
Middleton 

Oconto 

Shorewood, Milwaukee 
Waldo 


100% Counties 


Door 

Manitowoc 

Racine 

Sheboygan 

Vilas 

100% Schools 

Custer H. S., Milwaukee 
Lincoln H. S., Milwaukee 
North Div., H. S., Milwaukee 


Riverside H. S., Milwaukee 
Voc. Sch., Menasha 





The Interim Committee and High 
School Aid 


S announced, the Interim Committee, au- 

thorized by the last Legislature, held a 
special public hearing on the high school finan- 
cial situation in the Senate Chamber on Decem- 
ber 17 and 18. Every minute of the two days, 
from 9:30 A. M. on the first day until five 
o'clock of the second day, was taken up by 
representatives from every section of the state 
who came to present their problems and to 
appeal for help. In case after case, figures 
showed the deplorable financial condition of 
many of the smaller rural high schools. In 
many instances the so-called detachment law, 
was charged with creating a genuinely serious 
financial situation. But not all the complaints 
were from the rural high schools. There was 
universal complaint about the non-resident tui- 
tion law. According to Superintendent Banting, 
the city of Waukesha loses fourteen thousand 
dollars annually, which is the difference be- 
tween what the non-resident tuition amounts to 
and the cost of taking care of those students. 
Mr. Banting’s complaint was echoed and re- 
echoed by others who appeared before the com- 
mittee. Under the state law, high schools can 
charge for non-resident tuition only the actual 
cost of instruction. Other costs, such as main- 


Passin g Interest 


taining and heating buildings, janitor service, 
up-keep, and new buildings, cannot be figured 
in tuition costs. 

In each case the witness before the commit- 
tee was asked for an opinion as to how the ad- 
ditional funds might be raised. The general 
suggestion was a luxury tax, including a tax on 
cigarettes and tobacco. Principal Helble of the 
Appleton high school offered three sugges- 
tions: ““An additional 1¢ tax for educational 
purposes, a severance tax on all products taken 
from the soil other than agriculture, and a 
luxury tax on tobacco, entertainment, and ath- 
letics, all of which he suggested were obstruct- 
ing the work of educators. One or two sug- 
gested an income tax, while in one instance it 
was suggested that the appropriation to the 
retirement fund be transferred to high school 
aid. One witness, who in the past represented 
tobacco interests as a lobbyist, but who claimed 
he was not appearing in the interest of anyone 
except himself, attacked the efficiency of the 
present day teacher and ridiculed the “frills 
and fancies” of the modern curriculum. 


The numerous stories of the financial diffi- 
culties of the high schools presented to the 
committee must certainly have impressed the 
members with the necessity for some sort of 
state financial assistance to prevent the closing 
of some of the smaller high schools in the ag- 
ricultural districts, the elimination of non-resi- 
dent students from high schools in larger cen- 
ters and thus the denying of high school op- 
portunity to a large number of boys and girls, 
which would be an unfair and unjust discrim- 
ination. 

At the January 10 and 11 meeting of the 
committee, the matter of state teachers’ col- 
leges will be presented by President Edward J. 
Dempsey and Secretary E. G. Doudna. 





Western Wisconsin Schoolmasters 
Active 


AST year the Western Wisconsin School- 

masters Club made a year’s study looking 
toward the improvement of teaching of read- 
ing. This year they have taken as a major 
problem the improvement of teaching of lan- 
guage in the grades. The program called for a 
diagnostic test in language, using the Pressey— 
Seaton Test, Grades 3-9. This testing was done 
in October, twenty-two schools in the La Crosse 
area participating. On Saturday, December 7, 
a conference was held at the La Crosse State 
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: With Pupils’ Workbooks, Primer Through Book Six 

e 2 A New Series of a New Type 
WORKBOOKS FOR THE MIDDLE GRADES. The Pupils’ Workbooks for Grades 

e Four, Five, and Six are now ready—completing a comprehensive Workbook Program 


from the Primer through Book Six in which work-type exercises help to develop the 
desirable reading abilities. Moreover, the content of the LAIDLAW READERS is of 
high literary quality and there is a wealth of material of permanent informational 
value. 


TEACHER DIFFICULTIES MINIMIZED. The response material and study ac- 
J tivities in the Readers offer so much in the way of suggestions for pupils’ work that 
most of the teaching difficulties are minimized or entirely eliminated. 


A NEW STANDARD IN READING TEXTBOOKS. The Primer and its method 
of presentation are so simple that the long, tedious pre-primer work is eliminated. 
Informal suggestions which include teaching plans for every selection are interleaved 
into a Teachers Edition for the Primer, Book One, Book Two, and Book Three. Teach- 
ers Plans for Books Four, Five and Six are included in one book. There is a striking 
freedom from any “cut and dried” plan as the suggestions are most elastic and give 
full rein to teacher initiative. 
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Welcome 
TO MADISON 


Woldenberg’s have made a special ef- 
fort this year to have a very beautiful 
selection of spring merchandise for your 
approval. Come in and make this 
homey store your headquarters during 
your visit. 

We will be pleased to show you the 
new things without obligation. 


Dresses $19.75 to $89.50 
Coats 25.00 to 185.00 
Suits __ 35.00 to 110.00 
Fur Scarfs 39.75 to 250.00 


Large reductions on all Fail and 
Winter Garments in Stock 


Woldenberg’s Cloak Corner 
32 E. Mifflin St. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 

















Capitol Square—Phone F. 6400 





A Specialized Department Store 
to Serve You — Always a 
Hearty Welcome 














Teachers college at which the results of the 
tests were presented to about seventy-five teach- 
ers and principals. Specific difficulties were 
pointed out by Miss Breene of the Training 
School of the La Crosse college and by Miss 
Ruth Moscrip of the University of Iowa ele- 
mentary school. After luncheon Miss Moscrip 
outlined the principles guiding remedial work 
for language for the grades. Suggestions out 
lined are to be followed up during the year 
and in the spring a re-test will be given to 
check on improvement. 

Each year the work of this Club seems to be 
getting closer to the real teaching problems 
Mr. Everett L. Walters, director of the high 
school teachers department of the State Teach- 
ers College, is secretary of the organization. 
Other Schoolmasters’ Clubs which may be in- 
terested in the procedure or results of the West 
ern Club’s survey may be able to secure infor- 
mation from Mr. Walters. 





Southern Association Meets 
February 7 and 8 


HE annual meeting of the Southern Wis- 

consin Teachers Association will be held 
February 7 and 8. The main sessions will be 
at the Capitol Theatre and the section meet- 
ings in Central High School and nearby 
churches. An excellent program has been ar- 
ranged by President J. E. Worthington, Wau- 
kesha, and his committee. Among the speakers 
are: 

Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, President of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. His subject at the gen 
eral session will be ‘Personal Impressions of 
the Situation in Russia.’”” He will also speak 
before the rural section on “By-Products of 
Education.”’ 

Dr, Roy L. Smith, Pastor, Simpson Ave. 
M. E. Church, Minneapolis, who will speak at 
the general session on ‘Some Wild Notions” 
and at the high school principals’ section on 
“Training American Youth for World Citizen- 
ship.” 

John W. Abercrombie, Ex Governor of Ala- 
bama, who will speak at the general session on 
“Some Problems in Southern Education” and 
before the social science and history sections 
on ‘Social Studies and Citizenship.” 

Cameron Beck, New York Stock Exchange, 
who will speak at the general session on “Lead 
ers of Tomorrow” and at the €ommercial sec- 
tion on “The Need of Better Understanding 
Between Business and the Schools.” 

Dr. Leonard V. Koos of Chicago University 
who will speak at the junior high school sec- 
tion on “Guidance Programs in the Junior 
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Welcome _ ONG aOeNS 


Wisconsin Teachers 109 S. CARROLL ST. 
MADISON, WIS. 


It will be our pleasure to serve 
you in any way we can, dur- 
ing your stay in Madison. A 











friendly and courteous recep- 
tion awaits you at Great Northern Hotel 

State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to 
special reduced rates. 
12-18 W. Mifflin St. Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd., 
CHICAGO 




















Furs of Fashion 
Furs of Quality 


MASTER FURRIERS, Inc. 


Call and See the New Winter Furs 


In selecting your garment it will profit the 
discerning woman to see our collection of orig- 
inal models and exclusive creations, a bit more in- 
dividual than the average. Comparison is the 
strongest argument in favor of well-made furs. 
In unmatched values. 





206 State Street also 
Madison, Wisconsin Duluth, Minnesota 
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Madison’s Newest and 
Most Attractive 
Restaurant 





¥ 9 
Oo etking’s 
, “Call it Et-Kings”’ 


Next to the Capitol Theater 
MADISON 


The Belmont Tavern in the 
New Belmont Hotel 
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Lavatory, Single, $1.50 up 
Double, $2.50 
Lavatory and Toilet, Single $2.00; 
Double, $3.00, $3.50. 

Bath, Single, $2.50, $3.00; 
Double, $3.50, $4.00. 
COFFEE SHOP 

Breakfasts, 30c-50e. 
Lunch, 50c & 65c¢ 
Evening Dinner, $1.00 
(Moderately priced a la Carte all day) 


Rooms 








Better stay at a good hotel and save money 
(Please send in your reservation) 


Walter A. Pocock, Prop. 
MADISON WISCONSIN 








High School” and at the Industrial Arts Sec- 
tion on “Improving the Program of Industrial 
Arts in the Junior High School.” 

Dr. J. B. Edmonson, University of Michi- 
gan, Dean of the School of Education, who 
will speak before the high school principals’ 
section on ‘A Principal's Program in Training 
Students in Habits of Study” and at the 
Mathematics section on “Why Pupils Fail.” 

Dean William S. Gray of the University of 
Chicago, who will speak at the Kindergarten— 
Primary section on ‘Problems of Teaching 
Reading in the Kindergarten—Primary Grades” 
and at the Intermediate Section on ‘Problems 
of Teaching Reading in the Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades.” 

The evening entertainment will be given by 
the dramatic department of the Madison Cen- 
tral High School. 


Former President C. G. Pearse on 
National Committee 


HE National Council on Education voted 
at its meeting in Atlanta to carry out sug- 
gestions made by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education to conduct studies in order 
to be in readiness to answer questions raised 
in regard to the educational program of today. 
A committee of nine members of the 
N. E. A., including Carroll G. Pearse of Mil- 
waukee, was appointed by the President of 
the Council, Randall G. Congdon, to conduct 
a study to determine the physical and mental 
qualities, abilities and knowledge, the social 
and civic attitude and ideals, and the personal 
accomplishments and techniques that shall 
characterize the citizens of this democratic re- 
public. The study will assist in establishing 
the objects of our system of free, public edu- 
cation. 


N. E. A. to Study Education for Leisure 


HE appointment by President Pyrtle of a 

nation-wide commission on the “Wise Use 
of Leisure’ is a timely move. A commission 
will be appointed in each state to cooperate 
with the N. E. A. commission. 

To train for the wise and wholesome use of 
leisure is one of the seven cardinal principles 
of modern education. This problem of training 
for wholesome play habits in youth and for the 
wise use of leisure in adult.life’is rapidly be- 
coming more necessary. The invention of nu- 
merous labor saving machines and devices 
threatens to bring the major muscles of the 
body into disuse. In youth games and sports 
develop those big muscles necessary to growth 
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H. C. Netherwood Printing Co. 
519 State St., Madison, Wis. 


Exclusive Agents in Southwestern Wisconsin 
for the 


A. B. DICK CO. 
MIMEOGRAPH 
Equipment, Supplies, Service 


x * * 
Distributors of 
Farm Account and Record Book 


by John S. Donald 
Recommended by the 


State Superintendent of Schools 


* * * 


See our exhibit at the 


Southern Wisconsin Teachers Associations’ Meeting 




















SCHOOL DAYS 


Reports - Examinations - Letters 


In your daily routine the 
value of a Royal Typewriter is 
exemplified in your promptness, 
accuracy, neatness of every im- 
portant report. 





See Our Display at the 
Convention 


“(SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS” 








BREWINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
STANLEY P. STEMP, Meér. 
533 State Street Badger 222 
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A LIST OF BOOKS 
taken from 
The Wisconsin Library List 
published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


2500 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Library 


List 

Number 

3683 Bolenius & Kellogg—Mother Goose 
Book 

3696 Bryant—The Story Reader, Book 3. 

3711) Cannon—The Pueblo Boy. 


$712 Cannon—The Pueblo Boy. 
3728 Chapman—Stories of Ancient Peo- 
ple Ss. 
3 Dyer—Textile Fabrics. 
5 Hichel, et al—The Treasure Chest of 
Literature, 
(5th year, Ist half) 
3786 Eichel, et al—The Treasure Chest of 
Literature, 
(Sth year, 2nd half) 
3787 Hichel, et al—The Treasure Chest of 
Literature. 
(6th year, Ist half) 
3788 Hichel, et al—The Treasure Chest of 
Literature. 
(6th year, 2nd half) 
3807 Fitinghoff—Children of the Moor; 
translated by Siri Andrews, 
3860 Hawthorne—The Great Stone Face 
(Riverside Literature No. 40). 
38862 Wepner—Junior Citizens in Action. 
3934 Lownsbery—The Boy Knight of 
Reims 
3967 Mills—Being Good to Bears. 
1024 Parker—The Book of Electricity 
(School Edition). 
1035 Peabody—The Piper, a play in four 
acts. 
4042 Perkins—The Farm Twins (School 
Edition). 
1043) Perkins—The Pioneer Twins (School 
Edition). 
4049 =Phillips—The Popover Family. 
4053) Proctor — Vocations, The World's 
Work and It’s Workers. 
4074 Shultz—Red Crow’s Brother. 
4075 Schultz—William Jackson, Indian 
Scout. 
4117 Tappan—The Farmer and His 
Friends. 
4118 Tappan—Travelers and Traveling. 
4119 Tappan—Wonders of Science (School 
Edition). 
4124 Thomas—Lody Mechanics. 
41384 Thwaites and Kendali—A History 
of the United States, 
4155 Wade and Blossom—A Dozen a Day 
in Spelling. , 
4203. Bryant—How to Tell Stories to Chil- 
dren (School Edition). 
(Replaces No. S30) 
4204 Bryant—Stories to Tell to Children 
(School Edition) 
(Replaces No, S831) 
4205 Palmer—Life of Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer (R. i. S.) 
4218 Perkins—Kit and Kat, more adven- 
tures of the Dutch Twins, 





These books are to be ordered through 
your County Superintendent from Eau 
Claire Book and Stationery Company, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 








and development. But in adult life our modern 
industrialism, with its mechanical inventions 
changing the mode of living, has created the 
shorter working day with its speed and strain, 
and has made possible much time for leisure. 
Our schools must teach people to use this spare 
time. 

Leisure may be a curse or a blessing. Leisure 
is an opportunity for self expression. It is the 
thing that all men seek. Men want that free 
time in which they can do as they please. 
Hence men make or break themselves in their 
leisure. To some it becomes re-creation, to 
others it becomes recreation. Mischief in the 
child is the wrong kind of play. The American 
people with their marvelous adaptability will 
make it a blessing. This combination of leisure 
and prosperity has forced outdoor recreation 
to the front as a segment of life, comparable 
in importance to health, religion, and educa- 
tion. The municipality today is just as respon- 
sible for the recreation of its people as it is for 
their protection, health, and schooling. 

Education today has two major tasks—to 
train how best to work and how best to live. 
Therefore the public schools must provide in- 
door and outdoor facilities that will train our 
children in wholesome play habits for the wise 
use of their free time. Aristotle said that the 
end of education was the wise use of leisure 





A Centralized System of Handling the 
Finances of High School 
Organizations 


UNSATISFACTORY handling of the funds 

of school organizations by student treas- 
urers led to the organization of a school bank 
in the Stoughton high school. A centralized 
system for handling school finances was worked 
out in the fall of 1927 by a committee made 
up of Principal Phillip Falk, Walter E. Net- 
terblad, and Lora Greene. Mr. Earl E. Welch 
who succeeded Mr, Falk as principal last fall 
explains the system as follows: 


1. A school bank was created with the commercial 
instructor as banker and bookkeeper. 

2. All funds collected or taken in by each organi- 
zation are deposited in the school bank. No 
school organization carries an individual ac- 
count with a down-town bank. All dues col- 
lected and all proceeds of sales are checked by 
the faculty advisor of each organization. Sale 
of tickets for any public performance is checked 
also by the faculty business-manager of high 
school organizations, Mr. Walter E. Netterblad. 
Tickets and cash must check by actual count. 

3. No purchase can be made by any student or- 
ganization except by requisition issued in trip- 
licate and signed by the student officer, the fac- 
ulty adviser, and the principal. The white requi- 
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New and Important Books 
For Junior High Schools 


Breslich Mathematics: Seventh Year; Eighth Year; Ninth Year 
Integrated or unified mathematics. Just published. 
Thursby and Kyne: Living Latin, Book Two 


With Book One already published the series is complete. A superior, original, 
and lively presentation of the subject. 


For Senior High Schools 
Whitbeck: High Schoo] Geography, Revised 


An up-to-date revision of a very popular text. 
Johnson, Searcy, and Charters: Practical Studies in Composition 

The first book to cover thoroughly and systematically each of the everyday forms 
of communication. 
Shortridge: Development of the United States 

A simple and accurate American History presenting the story of our political, 
social, and industrial growth. 
Hayes and Moon: Ancient History 

A thoroughly modernized text graphically written. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











Halleck’s American History Series 





Founders of Our Nation (Halleck & Frantz)_________________-----$0.88 
Centers the account around the chief heroes and em- 
phasizes the ideals these great men represent. 


Our Nation’s Heritage (Halleck & Frantz)___________-_ , he 
The life, progress, and industries of the people are espe- 
cially emphasized, and light is thrown on their mental 
attitude, ideals, aspirations, and principles of govern- 
ment. 


History of Our Country for Higher Grades (Halleck) - eaaee 1.60 
This elementary textbook provides the Old World bs ack- 
ground of American History which has been recom- 
mended by the Committee of Eight. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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GREGG 


Commercial Education Service 


Every Gregg book is surrounded by a helpful service at 
your immediate disposal any time, anywhere. 

This service takes the form of teacher’s handbooks 
filled with practical teaching plans; 

Scientific tests to keep you accurately informed of each 
student’s progress; 

Measuring scales; graph charts, and other record forms; 

Supplementary laboratory material direct from the busi- 
ness oliice; 

Two professional monthly magazines —The Gregg 
Writer for the student and The American Shorthand 
Teacher for the teacher, keeping your school in constant 
touch with the latest thought in commercial education. 


OVER 300 TITLES 

The Gregg list of publications includes over 300 titles 
all dealing with some phase of commercial education. 

Gregg texts have reached their present commanding po- 
sition through years of research and investigation made 
with a view to finding the latest and best in commercial 
education, 

Every Gregg textbook is written on the firing line. 
Every page is tested in actual classrooms before it ap- 
pears in print. Every principle set forth has been proved 
over and over again. 


LEADING TITLES 

Gregg Shorthand 

Rational Typewriting 

Secretarial Studies 

Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 

General Business Science 

Applied Business English & Correspondence 

Before selecting a commercial text, write us for a com- 

plete catalog of publications, or sample copies of books in 
which you are interested. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco Boston Toronto London 








Welcome to this INN of hospitality 








| There is an hotel 
in New York 


with 1000 rooms 
with bath 





Rates: 


Single with Bath 
$3.00 to $4.00 


Double with Bath 
34.00 to $6.00 


Twin Beds and 
Bath 
$6.00 and $7.00 


Parlor, Bedroom 
and Bath, $8.00 


George Hotel 
5th Ave. and 28th St., New York 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 














One block from Subways. Five blocks 
from the largest Department Stores in 
the world. A Matron in attendance for 
the comfort and convenience of Ladies 
travelling alone. 





A HOME IN THE HEART OF THINGS 

















sition blank is turned over to the merchant 
from whom the purchase is made, the blue 
blank is kept by the student treasurer of the 
organization, and the pink blank is retained by 
the principal and later turned over to the school 
banker. 

. The school banker carries all surplus funds in 
Saving’s accounts in two local banks and funds 
for current bills in a checking account at one 
of these banks. 

5. Checks in payment of bills are drawn only by 
the school banker upon presentation of bill or 
invoice together with a voucher filled out by 
the student treasurer of the organization. This 
voucher gives date, amount, to whom check is 
issued, from what fund it is to be taken, and 
purpose of payment. 


6. 


oS 


At regular intervals the student treasurer checks 
with the school banker as to previous balance, 
amount taken in, disbursements, and present bal- 
ance. And the figures must check. 


7. At the end of each month a trial balance, re- 
capitulation sheet, and statement from the bank 
are made out by the bookkeeper and turned in 
to the principal’s office. 


Three major purposes are accomplished by 
this system. In the first place, student officers 
are taught to handle funds correctly and care- 
fully. In the second place, all bills are paid 
promptly, and in the third place, every indi- 
vidual, student or faculty member, who handles 
the money of any school organization is checked 
and consequently protected. 

Incidentally, the interest on the saving’s ac- 
count, which now runs close to $2,000, will 
more than pay for the equipment necessary to 
inaugurate and operate this system. The equip- 
ment consists of a filing cabinet, cash books, 
loose-leaf ledger, high school activities checks, 
purchase orders, vouchers, deposit slips, and 
receipt books. 





High School Basketball Team Awarded 
for Capturing Bandit 
M EMBERS of the Unity high school basket- 
ball team and their coach and principal, 
H. C. Wears, are jubilant not only over their 
basketball showing this season, but because of 
five hundred dollars in cash, their reward for 
capturing a bandit. The team was practicing in 
the village hall one day when a robber robbed 
the bank of seven hundred dollars. One of the 
boys saw the suspect enter the school house 
and the entire team, led by Principal Wears, 
entered the building and captured the bandit 
who was convicted and sent to Waupun within 
twenty-four hours after capture. The five hun- 
dred dollars reward was presented by the Mara- 
thon County Bankers’ Association, 
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Ten High Schools Finish Soil Tests 


‘OMPLETING their four-year soil improve- 

* ment projects, Wisconsin students enrolled 
in the vocational agricultural courses of ten 
high schools have recently been awarded prizes 
in recognition of their meritorious accomplish- 
ments, according to the announcement of F. E. 
Kivlin of the educational department of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 

Ranked in the order they placed, together 
with the names of their vocational agricultural 
instructors, the 10 winning schools follow: 

Beaver Dam, instructor, Armond Freitag; 
Sparta, Louis Schlaver; Westfield, Glen Miller; 
Barron, Halvor Larson; Bloomer, Clyde Mein- 
del; Belmont, Russell Reiter; Clintonville, 
George Brehmer; Sevastopol, Wesley Wilson ; 
Stanley, Alexander Suwka; and Viola, Francis 
Cosgrove. 





Former Wisconsin Woman Takes Lead 
MISS Alice Keith, a resident of Galesville, 

Wisconsin, and for several years director 
of music in the public schools of La Crosse, 
has been selected to direct the programs of the 
“American School of the Air’ which will be 
broadcast twice weekly over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System starting February 4 and 
continuing until the end of the school year. 
The programs will be directed to the child. 
The American School of the Air has been 
planned to cover as thoroughly as possible a 
searching test into the best methods of reach- 
ing children between the fifth and ninth grades. 
An effort will be made to discover which sub- 
jects lend themselves best to radio and which 
method of presentation proves the most efh- 
cient. It will be broadcast every Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons from two until three, 
eastern standard time. The programs will be 
under the supervision of Miss Keith. The 
Tuesday afternoon broadcast will be devoted 
to the dramatization of historical episodes 1 
the life of some great figure in American his- 
tory. The stories of Columbus, George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Boone, and 
Lincoln and other historical events will be 
presented. 

The Thursday broadcast will cover several 
subjects: American literature, civics, nature 
study, health, and hygiene. State, county, and 
local school superintendents and classroom 
teachers will be asked to criticize and make 
suggestions concerning the programs. A 
monthly bibliography will be prepared so that 
pupils may do correlative reading for the radio 
course. 
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“Everything for the School” 
< Ideal Classroom 
Work-books 
ia Viv for the 
See EE 2nd Semester 
6“ ? 
My Progress” School Work-Books 
In Reading In English 
Beginners Fourth Grade 
For Grade 1 300k 1 Book 2 
Book 1 Fifth Grade 
For Grade 2 |} Book_1 Book 2 
Book 2 \Sixth Grade 
For Grade 3 Book 1 Book 2 
Book 3 \Seventh Grade 
For Grade 4 300k 1 Book 2 
In Good Health Eighth Grade 
Book 1 300k 2 Book 1 Book 2 
IN ARITHMETIC 
Book 1 Book 2 Book 3 
(For the Lower Grades) 
In Latin In French 
Book 1 so00k 2 Book 1 Book 
Prices—25c each pestunla or 18e each 
(plus postage) in lots of 4 or more exeept 
Latin and French which are 28c¢ each in 


lots of 4 or more and 35ec 
turnable sample 
amination on 


each singly Re- 
copies gladly sent for ex- 
memorandum charge. 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 





Have you your copy of our latest Catalog? 











Come try Demountable Performance 
It offers pleasing results 


DEMOUNTABLE 





Here’s 
mendous 

Built of High-class Materials and of 
Solid Construction, it commands a wide 
scale. It actually improves with use. 

This modern, efficient type- 
writer cuts the up-keep costs 
in two. 

Demountables are so built that they 
will render complete satisfaction to their 
owners under ordinary as well as the most 
trying conditions with a minimum amount 
of care and attention. They give uninter- 
rupted service day in and day out. 

Why not order one for your inspection? 
You'll like it and you'll buy it A trial 
will PROVE that—Convincingly. 


a typewriter that’s scoring a tre- 


success. 


extremely 
customary 


Educational Department ’ 
Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers—Founded 1911 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. 8. A. 
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WINSTON 


DIAGNOSTIC 
TESTS ano 
PRACTICE 
@ EXERCISES in 
ARITHMETIC 


Not just another series of work 
books in arithmetic “ not simply a 
miscellaneous drill 
exercises “ not keyed to any par- 


collection § of 


ticular arithmetic series.~ But... 
these are exact instrumentsof pupil 
diagnosis and they provide preven- 
tive treatment against arithmetic 
disorders.“ They can be used with 





any basal arithmetic text. 





6 books for Grades 3 to 8 
Price $0.32 each 


(Less usual schoo! discount) 
Send for further information and specimen 


pages of Tests and Practice Exercises 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
\? 623-633 S. WABASH AVE. ,CHICAGO : 
Philadelphia 





Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


| 
| 








wtH8ttmees FOR TEXTBOOKS NY 


Wanted! 


COUNTY MANAGER 


This is 4 genuine opportunity for some man 
or woman with school experience, acquaint- 
ance with local school officials, good 
standing, energetic and willing to work, to 
earn good money. Use of car is necessary. 

The position is with a large nationally 
known organization distributing a product 
unqualifiedly endorsed by state and local 
school officials everywhere—a recognized 
necessity in every schoolroom. 

The work consists of the sale of this prod- 
uct to the rural and smali town schools. 
Those appointed will be expected to work 
either full time immediately or part time 
now and full time next summer. 

This organization is of the highest stand- 
ing and rating, and vouched for by this 
Journal. The best qualified applicant will be 
appointed as representative in each county. 

Applications will be considered in the 
order in which they are received. Give full 
details as to experience, age, time you can 
devote to the work, etc., in first letter. 
Address Box 112, Wisconsin Jrnl. of Educa- 
tion, 611 Beaver St., Madison, Wisconsin. 





























Portage County on the Air 


OR the first time in the history of Wiscon- ) 


sin a school has been invited to give a pro- 
gram of harmonica music from two of the 
leading radio stations of the middle west. 

Mr. James McLain, the Hohner harmonica 
specialist, on his last visit to Portage county, 
gave the Plover Harmonica Band the oppor- 
tunity to broadcast over WENR and WMAQ 
at Chicago. 

Portage County was in a position to take ad- 
vantage of such an opportunity because of their 
diligent follow up of a definitely planned music 
program inaugurated a year ago. This program 
consists of regular classes in music training— 
chorus work, harmonica, and harmony bands. 
About three-fourths of the schools of the 
county have perfected the organization of 
either a harmonica or harmony band. 

On Friday morning, November 29, a bus 
was chartered and the band, accompanied by 
Miss Marion E. Bannach, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Lucy Doyle and Rowena Allen, 
Portage County supervising teachers, Gustav« 
Olson, principal of the Plover school and his 
father, and Mrs. George Cartmill, made the 
trip to Chicago where they gave their. program 
Friday afternoon. The members of the band 
were guests at the Hotel Sherman, and in the 
evening were entertained at a theatre party at 
the Chicago Theatre by the Hohner Harmonica 
Company. 

On Saturday morning they made a tour of 
the toy department at Marshall Field’s and a 
sight-seeing trip through the city. 

This trip was made possible with money 
earned by the children, private donations, 
gifts from the Mothers’ Club, Plover business 
men, and the Plover school district, and an 
appropriation made by the Coznty Board of 
Supervisors, 





A State Physical Education Director 
HE appointment of a director of physical 
education by the State Department of Edu- 

cation was urged at the Physical Education 
Clinic held at the University recently. The pe- 
tition urged the State Department to make the 
appointment in accordance with the existing 
law. But the law no longer exists. It was 
passed by the 1925 legislature without an ap- 
propriation, which practically voided it. In 
1927 it was not included when the school 


laws were recodified. So there is no existing 
law under which such an appointment can b« 
made, however desirable it may be. 


} 
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From the Book Shelf 


Poems 


By Wilfred Earl Chase, author and publisher, 
Madison, 1929. 

This volume is a collection of Mr. Chase’s poems. 
[hey cover a large range of subjects from poems 
of childhood and nature to Philosophic poems with 
a poetic depth and power of expression, and they 
show a progressive growth in development from 
youth to mature age. 


Story Lives of Master Artists 
By Anna Curtis Chandler, Stokes Co., New 
York, 1929. 

The author has gathered together the life stories 
of seventeen of the world’s great painters whose 
lives were rich in story interest. Among them are 
Giotto, the shepard boy who first dared to paint 
life as he saw it; Leonardo da Vinci, scientist 
is well as painter, who planned a flying machine 
two years before Columbus discovered America; 
Michelangelo, who achieved success in the face of 
great difficulties; Velasquez and Van Dyck, the 
great court painters; Benvenuto Cellini, artist, writ- 
er, adventurer, and soldier; Rosa Bonheur, the girl 
artist of France; and our own American masters, 
Abbey and Homer. The stories are told in a fas- 
cinating manner with the vivid and authentic back- 
ground of their times. 


The New Education in the German Republic 
By Thomas Alexander and Beryl Parker, John 
Day Co., New York, 1929. 

The rise of democracy in Germany has released 
and stimulated the forces that had been moving, un- 
der the empire, toward a revolution in German 
education. For ten years the world has been watch- 
ing with keen interest Germafy’s progress in the 
adaptation of old institutions to the needs of the 
new republic, education being among the most im- 
portant agencies in fitting young Germany to its sud- 
den democracy. The volume gives a vivid interpre- 
tation of the spirit of the new education there, its 
methods and theories, its experiments, governmental 
and independent, and its significant future. It con- 
tains the stories of the Youth Movement and _ its 
wandering students with their hostels and country 
houses, and their confidence in the new Germany, 
of the National School System with its flexible 
gradations, its adult schools, and its teachers’ insti- 
tutions. The book is interesting and fascinating in 
its revelations. 


The New Education in the Soviet Republic 
By Albert P. Pinkevitch, John Day Co., New 
York, 1929. 

For the first time a complete interpretation of the 
unique educational program, which is the core of the 
Soviet experiment, has been offered to American 
readers in this book by Mr. Pinkevitch, president of 
the Second State University of Moscow. It was not 
written for an American audience in the first 
instance, but was designed for use in Russian uni- 
versities in the training of teachers. It is for that 
reason a more illuminating document for it takes 
the reader into the very heart of the Russian experi- 
ment, into the ideals, purposes, and strategy of the 
revolution. The principles, pedagogical, psychologi- 
cal, biological and social, upon which the Soviet 


system of education is based, the organization and 
methods by which its objectives are obtained, and 
the metamorphosis of a people from autocracy to 
collectivism, are presented. The book is not official 
in any formal sense, but it is typical of the ma- 
jority of Soviet educators on fundamental issues. 


Children’s Books 


Real Life Stories 


By W. W. Theisen and S. A. Leonard, Mae- 
millian Co., 1929. 





This is a collection of stories about real people 
and animals that have had interesting adventures. 
They are full of action—yet true. At the end of 
each chapter are questions to stimulate further read- 
ing and at the end of each section are bibliographies 
to aid in such research. 


Jolita of the Jungle 
Alice F. Peterson, Beckley—Cardy, 1929. 

Jolita is the eight year old daughter of that race 
of people known as bush people of the jungles of 
Central America, decendants of the Mayans, the 
earliest known Americans and a highly civilized race. 
Through the story of Jolita’s experiences is revealed 
the manner of living of these bush people, their 
customs, their amusements, and their surroundings. 
The story is simply told and illustrated, and is sup- 
plemented by a pronouncing and defining vocabulary. 


From Then Till Now 
By Julia Augusta Schwartz, World Book Co. 
1929. 

Beginning back in the time of the caveboy the 
seven stories of this little volume cover the impor- 
tant periods of the history of the human race up to 
the present. It illustrates the growth of the spirit of 
kindliness through the ages, the gradual release of 
humanity from fixed ideas of distrust and emnity. 
Each story is strictly in accord with its period, and 
has been written for pupils of fifth and seventh 


grades. 


Stay-at-Home Birds 
By Mae-Norton Morris, Crowell Pub. Co. 1929. 
That the child may know more intimately the birds 
constantly around the author takes the reader on an 
adventure into Birdland where the little feathered 
friends tell of their work and their play, their joys 
and their sorrows. These little stay-at-home birds are 
the ones that defy the hardy Northern winters and 
stay in their nests the year around. The book is a 
revelation in nature study yet made extremely fasci- 
nating for the child by the humanization of the 
birds, which are given speaking parts. 


Singing Time 
By Satis N. Coleman and Alice G. Thorn, John 
Day Co. 1929. 

The authors have collected here some small songs 
for the very young children, which have grown out 
of actual experience with children from three to six 
years of age. The book is delightfully illustrated to 
aid the youngsters in mastering the words and mean- 
ing of the little songs they sing. 
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Around The State 


Calendar 


Jan. 17—Executive Committee Meeting—4 
P. M., Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 
Jan. 18—Teacher Training Council—9 A. M., 

Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 
Jan. 23-24—-Wisconsin Association for the 
Disabled—Milwaukee. 


Feb. 7-8—Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Ass’n.—Madison. 
Feb. 20-22—National Vocational Guidance 


Ass’n—Atlantic City. 

Feb. 22-27—Dept. of Superintendence of N. 
E. A.—Atlantic City. 

Feb. 24-27—National Council of Teachers’ 
Retirement Systems—Hotel Strand, At- 
lantic City. 

Feb. 24-28—Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics—Atlantic City. 

Mar. 17-19—International Society for Crip- 


pled Children—Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 
Mar. 24-29—Music Supervisors National 


Conference—Chicago. 

June 27-28—American Library Association, 
Los Angeles. 

June 28-July 4—National Education Ass’n. 
Columbus, Ohio. 





The 57th annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work and Associated Groups will 
be held in Boston, June 14-16. 


Coach C. E. Sutherd, director of physical educa- 
tion and coach of the Marinette high school football 
team, resigned his position last month to take up 
work with the National Federation of High School 
Athletic associations, with headquarters in Chicago. 


H. Clyde Krenerick, and William F. Roecker, Mil- 
waukee, were elected vice president and secretary re- 
spectively of the Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers which met in Chicago re- 
cently. The Association will meet in Milwaukee in 
1930. 


Richard G. Long, Meadville, Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed professor of history at the Milwaukee 
State Teachers college. Prof. Long is at present as- 
sistant professor of history at Allegheny college. He 
will take up his new work in February according to 
president Frank E. Baker. 


The Faculty Forum of the Glenwood City schools 
had as their guests for their November meeting the 
Board of Education and Mr. O. L. Krasselt, former 
principal at Glenwood City. Following the six-thirty 
dinner, the Misses Relihan, Jacobs, and Smith pre- 
sented the topic ‘Ways and Means of Discovering 
and Treating Individual Differences.” 


Two hundred teachers attended the annual meeting 
of the Vernon County teachers association at Viroqua 
December 7. Miss Nell Mahoney, county superin- 
tendent, was in charge of the meeting. Mr. S. M. 
Thomas, State Department, President Asa M. Royce, 
Platteville Normal, and William Price, Richland 
Center, were the principal speakers. 


Mr. Howard Thomas has recently been appointed 
instructor in commercial art at the Milwaukee State 
Teachers college. 


Mr. Lawrence Lewis, for the past six years a mem- 
ber of the school faculty at Port Edwards Junior 
High School, was married on December 22 to Miss 
Lois Kellogg of the same city. 


Mr. F. C. Klett, English instructor at Washington 
school, West Allis, has been appointed principal of 
the recently completed Woodrow Wilson elementary 
school of that city. 


Michael F. Guyer, professor of zoology at the uni- 
versity gave a series of lectures in Los Angeles last 
month. On his return trip he gave an address at the 
national convention of biologists in Des Moines. 


The annual fall dinner meeting of the Milwaukee 
High School Teachers association was held Decem- 
ber 11. Mr. Edward Tomlinson spoke on South 
America. He was introduced by Superintendent Mil- 
ton C, Potter. 


Gerald M. Phelan, for 13 years principal of the 
Bain school, Kenosha, has resigned to become di- 
rector of the municipal department of recreation. Mr. 
Phelan will be succeeded by Curtis Strange as prin- 
cipal of the Bain school. 


The Eau Claire County teachers association met in 
Eau Claire December 7. Close to 100 rural and vil- 
lage teachers attended. W. C. Hewitt, Oshkosh State 
Teachers college, A. F. Willedan, College of Agricul- 
ture, Madison, and Miss Hazel Vasey of the rural 
normal were the principal speakers. Miss Merle Her- 
mann and Miss Anna Muldoon gave reports on the 
Milwaukee meeting. 


Miss Emma Plappert, teacher in the Monroe high 
school was elected president of the High School 
Journalism Council of Wisconsin at the annual meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin High School Editors in Madi- 
son recently. Jack W. Jareo, instructor in journalism, 
Marinette high school, was chosen secretary-treasurer, 
and Miss Helen Ryan, Portage, executive council 
member. Some 400 were in attendance. 


A committee of five Oshkosh teachers are working 
on a course of study in Art for the city schools. 
The course will be drafted to make art instruction 
a complete unit from the lower grades through the 
high school. Members of the committee are the 
Misses Clara Damuth, Eugenia Bittner, Gladys Plum- 
mer, Ione Grant, and Harriet Meyer of the public 
schools, and Miss Marjorie Smith of the vocational 
school. 


Coach “Jim” Wolfe, after nine years of teaching 
the intricacies of football and basketball to the ath- 
letically inclined students of the Beloit high school, 
will resign his position on February ‘1 to enter the 
hardware business with his brother in Beloit. Wolfe 
is a graduate of Beloit where he was considered one 
of the best ends in the history of the college. After 
graduation, he coached at Wausau and then returned 
to Beloit. He was one of the prime movers in the 
organization of the Big Seven Conference. 
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JUST ADDED 


To the Wisconsin School Library List 


The books by Little, Brown & Company, newly added to the State List, 
with the catalogue numbers and prices at which they are sold to districts 
by the Eau Claire Book and Stationery Company, are as follows: 





3632 The Gateway to American 3854 The Girl of Tiptop and Other 
oi) Rear ras a wearer $2.40 MUU. cecadeuannae enc ke acs $1.60 
3641 An Old-Fashioned Girl....... .78 3867 The Atlantic Treasury of 
3677 The Rhyme and Story First Childhood Stories ......... 2.00 
I. 8S we i warakeniee <u eke 61 3872 The Long Bright Land: Fairy 
3678 The Rhyme and Story Second Tales from Southern Seas. . 2.00 
WO cc 6 occ we teneee cucu .66 3911 Long Ago in Gaul ........ ; .70 
3690 =The Young Folk’s Book of the 3913 Magic Gold ........... 1.60 
(Ee gE ATE RS PSM Cr teh ie 1.60 3963 Clearing Weather .......... 1.60 
3702 The Adventures of Bobby 3984 Adventures in Health. . .70 
IR hae wears S <u ne Oe ee ehiee se 48 3991 The New Wide Awake Junior 62 
3703 The Adventures of Old Man 3992 The New Wide Awake Primer 62 
WENO nov. bao: c.as'6, 8 os00 So erk 88: oo 48 3993 The New Wide Awake First 
3704 The Burgess Seashore Book I as ed baceaaed'e aan & 66 
ee GON 6. Sv 6 eo stew os 2.40 4014 The Derelict ................ 1.60 
= a ch + = 4015 Falcons of France ...... << 206 
poise ee See eee 656 > 4037 Stories East and West....... -74 
3731 Matu the Iroquois is aireie as aiobee 1.60 4088 Near and Far Stories..... 14 
3746 The Great Conquest ........ 78 x . =i 1m , 
3747 Outward Bound ............ 78 4069 Ships and Sailors: Tales of Ee 
3752 With the Clireus............. 70 the Sem ..--..---- - oo 
3779 Once There Was a Prince.... 4083 A Quart of Moonlight..... _ 74 
3789 The Young Folk’s Book of 4105 The Child’s Book of American . 
Polar Exploration ........ 1.60 Biography .......:+-. : 83 
3841 Old Testament Stories ...... 78 4190 The Red Cape ......... ae ie 1.60 











The Breed—French Speller 


A Course for Grades 1 - 8 
This new speller for the grades secures mastery of the word list and 
economy in learning by means of 


1. Definite instruction on procedure to the teacher. 


2. Directions to the pupil on “How to Study.” 


~) 


3. A scientifically and systematically arranged review scheme which 
provides a constant load. 


Supplementary Materials 


My Spelling Tests, a pupil’s notebook 
Standardized Tests 


Detach and Mail 


Without obligation mail to me the “Intro- 
ductory Booklet” on the Breed-French Speller, 


Lyons & Carnahan 
221 E. 20th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘he Perr Pictures 


Send 15 cents for our 64-page CATA- 

LOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations, 

and hang it in the classroom. It is a 
valuable reference book. 





Ty 


Adna 





ONE CEN" 
TWO CEN' 


For 50 or more. 








FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Dickens, their homes, ete, Send 
150 cents for 25 of these pictures 5%x8 
| inches. 





Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 
Size 22x28 inches including the margin. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 


ThePerry Pictures @ 


BOX 617, MALDEN, MASS. 














STORIES ABOUT 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
Mythical Hero and Giant 


By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 


USE COUPON BELOW 





Democrat Printing Company 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 

Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for schools and 
school children) for which send me one ecpy of Lake- 
shore Kearney’s THE Hopac with tales of Paul Bunyan. 
Name 
Address — 


City School __---- 
Postage will be prepaid by Democrat Ptg. Co. 











Mr. Earl Brown, formerly principal of the Cam- 
bridge high school, now assistant principal of the 
Janesville high school, is reported to be recovering 
satisfactorily from a serious illness. 


A group meeting of principals from North Fond 
du Lac, Brandon, Markesan, Rosendale, and Oak- 
field was held at Rosendale high school on De- 
cember 2. 


Six group meetings were held by the teachers of 
La Crosse county in December. At each meeting the 
teachers observed the work of one of their own num- 
ber, later discussing the demonstration and other 
rural school problems. 


Wood county had 3,998 pupils enrolled in the 
schools outside of Marshfield and Wisconsin Rapids 
last year according to the annual report of S. G. 
Corey, county superintendent of schools. Of this 
number 2,453 were in the rural schools. 


Printed copies of ‘Minimum Grammar,” the re- 
port prepared by a committee of English teachers and 
presented at the English teachers’ section meeting in 
Milwaukee, may be secured from George E. Teter, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, for 15 cents. 


On October 9 a farmers’ evening class was organ- 
ized at the Bell Corners School near Clintonville, 
for the purpose of discussing problems of feeds and 
feeding. Fifteen meetings were held and they proved 
to be so valuable that a request was made for an- 
other course next year. 


A newly organized harmonica band was a special 
feature of a pre-Christmas entertainment given by 
the Wautoma schools. The band is composed of 
children from the fourth grade up to and including 
a number in the high school. The high school band 
also participated. Prin. Dafoe also announced plans 
for the organization of a junior band. 


Hillside Home School, one time exclusive school 
for boys and girls, is to be reopened again, not, 
however, as a school but as a creational art center. 
The work is to be under the direction of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. The school is located in the lower 
Wyoming Valley, on Highway No. 23, a short dis- 
tance from the Wisconsin river. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Education at 
Fond du Lac, considerable time was given to a dis 
cussion of the relative merits of summer school and 
summer travel. Fond du Lac expects its teachers to 
attend summer school and attendance is rewarded 
through the salary schedule. Summer travel has not 
been recognized and while the matter was not settled 
by the Board, it was agreed that individual cases 
be handled as they came up. 


A survey of 900 students attending the Washing 
ton Park high school in Racine shows that 600 have 
never attended a dance. Of the remaining students 
125 dance only once a month. The boys, it was 
found, spend an average of three fights a week in 
recreation outside of their homes and the average 
for the girls is slightly lower. One-third of the girls 
work after school for an average wage of twenty- 
nine cents an hour. A large percentage of the boys 
also work. Four have found regular employment in 
ringing church chimes and three in digging graves. 
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William F. Rasche, Milwaukee, has been ap- 
pointed principal of Milwaukee Vocational school to 
succeed the late W. C. Sieker. 


Harry E. Merritt, former principal of the Lodi 
schools, has accepted the position of city superin- 
tendent at Columbus to succeed A. O. Fink. 


“Kenews,”” new student 
was pub- 


[he first issue of the 
news-magazine of Kenosha high school, 
lished the latter part of November. 


Miss Ruth Biddick, instructor in the New Lisbon 
high school, has resigned because of ill health. She 
will be succeeded by Miss Leota Reindahl, Oregon. 


Principal Glen C. Hart, Merrilan high school, suf- 
fered concussion of the brain and other injuries as a 
result of an automobile accident in November. 


Bart E. McCormick, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, is back in the office after two 
weeks confinement to his home due to an infection 
in the ankle which kept him off his feet during 
that time. 


A collection of 54 pictures has been placed in the 
first six grades of the Mayville public schools to 
create interest in and appreciation for art. The pic- 
tures are colored reprints of paintings by famous 
artists. 


The rural and village teachers of Rock County 
held their winter institute at Janesville December 7 
C. H. Dietz, principal of Green County Normal 
school, and J. C. Brockert, Platteville State Teachers 
College were the speakers. 


The second annual Kewaunee—Door County Teach- 
ers conference was held at Sturgeon Bay December 7 
under the direction of Superintendent J. A. Van 
Natta. E. G. Doudna and J. T. Giles, Madison, 
were the principal speakers. The first conference was 
held last year at Algoma. 


Earl C. Mac Innis, superintendent of schools, Jef- 
ferson, has been appointed to the summer school 
—_ of the University of Southern California at 
Los Angeles for the 1930 regular and post-sessions. 
His courses will cover school administration and 
school organization in the College of Education. 


Darwin J. Ferry of Middleton and Harry W. 
Morton, who teaches special classes in the McKinley 
School, Kenosha, have recently become life members 
of the N. Both are members of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. More than fifty life members 
of the N. A. gathered recently for their first an- 
nual banquet at the Schroeder Hotel during the state 
meeting. Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha, was 
elected chairman of the permanent organization which 
was affected at that time. 


According to a report from the Association of 
Commerce of Madison, Wisconsin shipped 84,170 
dairy cattle to other states and foreign countries be- 
tween Oct. 1, 1928, and Oct. 1, 1929. The peak was 
reached during October of 1928 when 10,559 cows 
left the state. Illinois purchased 31,932 head, or an 
average of 2,661 a month. New Jersey purchased 
26,391, or more than a third of the animals shipped 
east. New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Virginia were among the other 
eastern states that bought large numbers of Wiscon- 
sin dairy animals. 





PUPIL’S WORKBOOK 
IN THE GEOGRAPHY, 
HISTORY, AND 
GOVERNMENT OF 
WISCONSIN 


By LYNN B. STILES 


This workbook contains interesting 
problems and projects which will teach 
Wisconsin boys and girls about geogra- 
phy, history, and government of their 
state. Two valuable outcomes result 
from its use—training in citizenship and 
training in the independent working out 
of problems. List Price 36 cents. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 











Recommended Books 


Be sure to order for your class, for sup- 
plementary reading, and for your library 
these books which have been recom- 
mended by your State Reading Circle 
Board for the Wisconsin Young People’ 
Reading Circle: 

Adventures in Storyland—by Taylor $.60 
Better Living for Little Americans— 
Oy LMOGOW 6 ccc uvenus ‘ 





The Courtesy Book—by Dunlea. 19 
The Hygienic Pig and Other Stecten ~ 
DEW SE rn esd wn oe wie waco neces a+ 70 


From the State ead aed List 


Animal-Land Children—by Flora... -70 
Better Health for Little Americans— 


Dy Ei WHOM onc cs Sees cc esses ‘ 70 
Bow-Wow and Mew Mew—)by Craik 55 
Father Thrift and His Animal 

Friends—by Sindelar ...... ae 70 
The Light Bearers—by Dunbar ...... 80 
The Like-to-Do Stories—by Smith... 70 
A Pet Reader—by Lawson......... 70 





mal Village—by Richey 70 
n Flag—Fallows .70 
Ashton a en 70 


Stories of 
Story of the Americ: 
Story-Book Tales—by 










The Tanglewood Animals—by Flora 70 
The Teenie-We Donahey-Baker 70 
Teenie-Weenie —Donahey-Baker 70 
Every Primary d Rural School Teacher 
should have a copy of this most helpful 
book adopted for the Wisconsin Teachers 


Reading Circle: 

Motivated Primary Activities for 
Rural Teachers. By Metcalf .. 90e 
Complete Catalog of Books and School Ma- 
terials mailed free upon request 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Publishers 


17 East 23rd Street, Chicago 











Z2 











NOW COMPLETE— 


NEWSON 
READERS 


(Bryce-Hardy Turpin) 


Playtime, The Primer, through 
Book World, Book Six. 
Just Published 
My Own Book and My Good Times 
Book — distinctively new and at- 
tractive work-books for first grade. 


If you are contemplating the purchase 
of reading material you will want to be- 
come acquainted with this outstanding 
course, 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Ave. CHICAGO 


Wisconsin Representative 
S. S. MeNELLY 
S Lathrop Street, Madison, Wis. 

















WINSTON 


Gone... 
is the 

little red | 

schoolhouse | % 





Gone, too, are its far-from-sanitary 

slates. But what better illustrates 

our progress than a comparison of 
the lexicons of yesterday with 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


ADVANCED EDITION 


New from A to Zythum— More than 100,000 
words defined—Simple, accurate definitions 
~ Large, clear type ~ 3000 illustrations ~ 
16-page Atlas in color~ Valuable appendixes. 
Advanced Ed. $2.64 With Index. . $2.88 


Intermediate Ed. $1.20 Primary Ed.......$0.80 


(All prices subject to school discount) 


u 623-633 S. WABASH AVE. ,CHICAGO 2) 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


oo FOR TEXTBOOKS ware 
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An all-school cast of the Brandon High School 
presented a three act comedy entitled “The Poor 
Nut” in the high school gym on December 16 and 17. 


The fifty-second annual conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association will be held in Los Angeles, 
California, June 23-28, 1930. Headquarters will be 
at the Biltmore Hotel. 


The December number of the Beda News, pub- 
lished by the students of the Beaver Dam High 
School, came out in holiday attire, the cover design 
being printed in red and green. The cover was made 
possible through the courtesy of the Beaver Dam 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The following very interesting school publications 
have been received at the office during the month: 

The Sun-Rise News, published in manuscript 
form by the upper grades of the Billings School, Su- 
perior. It is the first publication of the students of 
the school who are to be complimented on the con- 
tent, make-up, and general appearance. The paper is 
dedicated to Miss Vera Rehnstrand, superintendent 
of Douglas County. 

The December number of the Madison Vocational 
News which is well put together and interesting, as 
usual. 

The Ellsworth High School Review, edited and 
published each month by a section of the English 
classes. The mimeographing is done under the di 
rection of a commercial teacher. The paper is full of 
school news. It carries the honor roll at the top of 
the first page, increasing its value as a high school 
publication. The news is well diversified, covering 
the high school and the upper grades. The Ellsworth 
High School Review has been in existence a number 
of years according to information received from 
Principal J. S. Pitts, and it is looked upon as one 
of the most valuable projects in the high school. 

Lincoln County Schools, issued by Supt. Ethel 
Peterson, Supervisor Pauline Justmann, Principal 
E. W. McCreary of the Teacher Training Institu- 
tion, Miss Nellie Evjue, Supervisor of Practice, and 
Miss Alice Gordon, Methods teacher, is a bulletin 
full of information and inspirations. The first article 
of the December number is directed to school board 
members who are asked to check their schools in 
matters of ventilating, lighting, and equipment. The 
number is given over to a discussion of aids in or- 
ganizing school clubs and P. T. A.’s. It includes 
suggestive programs for afternoon and evening meet 
ings. It is a fine piece of instructive and construc 
tive work. 

The Rural Normal School Bulletin, issued by the 
Racine~Kenosha Normal School, Union Grove, A. J. 
Smith, principal. It is a six-page bulletin carrying 
information from both counties. Among the con 
tributors are Co. Supt. Edith McEachron, Racine 
County, and Co. Supt. R. S. Ihlenfeldt, Kenosha 
County. It is a helpful and well planned bulletin. 

Walworth County School Bulletin, issued by Miss 
Maude Mitchell, county superintendent, and her su- 
pervising teachers. Among the interesting articles, of 
which this paper always has many, we find one en- 
titled “Feeding Birds in Winter.” It is a fine bul 
letin. ‘ 

The Monthly Columbian, published jointly by the 
county superintendent, Miss Anna Nelson, and M. C. 
Palmer, principal of the County Training School, 
and their assistants. The bulletin, as usual, is full 
of interesting professional information and _ news. 
It is always welcome to our desk. 
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Archie MacGowan, instructor of instrumental 
music at Ripon College Music Conservatory, is rap- 
idly developing a fine band at the Brandon high 


school. 


With the change of many street names in Milwau- 
kee the school board will be obliged to change the 
names of many schools which are named after the 
streets on which they are located. 


It was brought out recently at the hearing of the 
Interim Committee on high school state aid, that 
Watertown and Manitowoc have the lowest tax rates 
of Wisconsin cities because of the large number of 
children attending parochial schools in those _lo- 
calities. 


A second book for rural teachers, by Frank J. 
Lowth, principal of the Training School, Janesville, 
will be published by the Macmillan Company in 
the near future. The book is entitled “The Country 
Teacher at Work.” In the book Mr. Lowth stresses 
educational objectives and rational teacher procedure. 


The Beloit School Board recently voted in favor 
of mutual insurance as opposed to the present method 
of handling the school insurance of that city through 
1 stock company. The vote of the board simply de- 
termines a policy, the various sections of the city 
having the right to select the companies in which 
they wish to insure. 


An all-year school plan has been presented to the 
Board of Education in Milwaukee and will have the 
consideration of that body. Under the plan the 
school year will be divided into four three-month 
terms. Opposition to the plan has been offered by 
the Milwaukee Teachers Association and by the Mil- 
waukee Federated Trades Council. 


A noteworthy step forward was taken by the 
Douglas County Council of Parents and Teachers at 
a recent meeting in Superior when the thirty dele- 
gates present officially went on record as favoring an 
examining physician for the rural schools. A com- 
mittee will be appointed to take the project under 
advisement. The council will devote its efforts to 
the matter during the next year in order that all 
phases may be considered and all necessary prepara- 
tions be made before it is formally presented to the 
county board of supervisors. Mrs. W. R. McCabe, 
Superior, is county chairman for Douglas County. 


A unique project is reported from the Speel rural 
school, town of Buchanan, Outagamie County, under 
the direction of Miss Margaret Wall, teacher. Since 
the opening of school last September, the students 
have kept a chart showing the kind of weather each 
school day. A calendar was used for the background 
of the chart, upon which an umbrella was pasted to 
indicate rainy days, a kite windy days, an orange 
circle sunshiny and pleasant days, a blue circle cloudy 
days, and a white circle snow. Students who did es- 
pecially good work during the day were permitted 
to make the daily record. The record shows that 
since the beginning of school there have been forty- 
two days of sunshine, forty-four cloudy days, eigh- 
teen days of both sunshine and clouds, fourteen rainy 
days, and ten days of snow. 
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New Books 


published by 
D. C. Heath and Co. 
on the 
New Wisconsin Township 
Library List 


Serial Title Copy- Library 
No. right Price 

4165 Week’s Yukon The Sil- 

VGt PO = a... 1929 $0.64 
3806 Fish’s Theory and 

Technique of Women’s 

Basketball _____--- 1929 1.51 
4007 Nida & Nida Science 

Readers for _ silent 

reading, Book II, 

Trailing Our Animal 

PrMtiee 22. .....- 1928 81 
4047 Phillip’s Ant Hills and 

Soap Bubbles ___- 1929 .85 
4048 Phillip’s Honey Bees 

and Fairy Dust___- 1929 81 
4096 Speed’s Ten Outdoor 

jena wera 1929 .68 


Order through the Eau Claire Book 
and Stationery Company 


D. C. Heath and Company 


1S15 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Illinois 











‘WhoWil Pay the Doctor, 
theNurse,and the Board Bill. 
WhenYou areSick orlnjured ? 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national or- 
ganization of teachers for teachers. For the small cost of 
less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income 
when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you 
Operation and Hospital Benefits. 
Send Your Name—No Obligation 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail 
you full particulars of how we protect teachers. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Bldg. 


To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 





fits. Send me the story and booklet of testimonials. 

| Name nae 

Address a 

(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 














Best and Cleanest Plays 


More Hits Than ‘“‘Babe’’ Made 
Try These NEW ONES 


CREEPY CREST—4m5w  _--------. 50¢ 
THE GHOST WALKS—4m6w__ 50c 
NOBODY BUT NANCY—4m6w -_-_-__50c 
SUSIE STEPS OUT—8m7w.._....- 35¢ 
AM TW ge ee ce 50e¢ 
CAN YOU BEAT IT?—3m4w__...- 50c 


Above are all Royalty Plays 
Free Catalog-All Publishers 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio also Denver, Colo. 








Manual Training Teachers 
Demand 


for school work. 
Frame 


The best 


. POM. and Blades outlast all others. 








1 FF. P. M. Coping 
Saw and 7 blades 
sent prepaid $1. 


schools throughout the 


Used in many of the 
Jnited States. 
Cuts at any angle wood, iron or bakelite. 
Teachers—Write for Special discount and 
circulars. 
3722 N. Ashland Ave, 


F. P. MAXSON 


Chicago, Ik 








New Playground 
Book—Free 


IKvery teacher, athletic or playground 
will value this new book. Shows all the 
types of equipment for play- 
ground or athletic field. Beauti- 


latest 












fully illustrated; complete de- 
scriptions and prices on. all ' , 
items. Filled with valuable sug- XP 
gestions which you can use in 

your planning and everyday , ae 
work. Giant engineers” spent 

months preparing it for 

you. Now ready for dis- 

tribution. Quotes special 

low prices available to 


Write for your 
Mail cou- 


schools. 
free copy today. 
pon below. 


Giant 
Manufacturing Co. 


Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Trenton, N. J. 





Mail This Coupon 
G nt Mfg. Co., Box 518, 
Council Bluffs, Ia. or Trenton, N. J. 

Please send copy of your new playground 
booklet and catalog of playground apparatus. 
Name 
Title 


Street 
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I am also interested in GIANT Floodlights ( ) 
GIANT Fence ( ). Please check. 





director 
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Thirty farm boys are enrolled in the night school 
course in farm mechanics at Mineral Point. The 
class meets every Tuesday evening. 


An increase of approximately one hundred students 
was predicted for the second semester by Supt. L. P. 
Goodrich of Fond du Lac. 


The Board of Education of Racine recently ac- 
cepted sketches for a new junior high and elementary 
school to be built in the southwestern part of the 
city. 


Mr. Oscar J. Thompson, principal of the Eau 
Claire County Normal school for a number of years, 


has become secretary of the State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets with headquarters at 
Madison. 


The Board of Education of Racine has adopted a 
set of rules to govern high school dances. The adop- 
tion of the rules came as a final chapter in a long 
drawn out controversy over permitting students to 
dance in high schools in that city. 


Supt. Louis P. Benezet of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, formerly of La Crosse, was recently 
elected president of the New England — 
ents’ Association. “Bennie” sends “his best’ to his 
friends in Wisconsin. 


Oak Park school, competing with eleven other 
schools, won the judging contest at the Mineral 
Point high school in December. The judging con- 
test covered grain, wheats, seed identification, weed 
identification, farm and garden seed identification, 
and corn contests. 


Miss Edith W. Lightner, Fox Lake, is successfully 
conducting a class in piano instruction in that city. 
Mr. Giles W. Brown, principal of the Fox Lake 
public schools, is one of the first educators in the 
state to put class piano instruction in the regular 
curriculum, 


A chapter of the National Forensic League has 
been established in the Kenosha high school. It will 
be No. 11 among the League’s 253 chapters. John D. 
Davies of the high school faculty is the local mod- 
erator. There are eight other chapters in Wisconsin 
at Sheboyan, Muscoda, Tomah, Mayville, Columbus, 
Shawano, Richland Center, and Oconto Falls. The 
League encourages recognition of oratory and debate. 

Mr. Charles V. LaDuke, River Falls, was elected 
principal of the Lodi schools to succeed Harry E 
Merritt who was elected to succeed Mr. Fink at Co 
lumbus. Mr. LaDuke taught in the Stevens Point 
Normal, was principal of a school in New York 
State during the past year, and has been connected 
with River Falls high school since last fall. Supt. 
Fink is now educational director of the Kohler com- 
pany. 


Miss Mabel Bushnell, Green County, won first 
place in the national leadership contest for club 
workers sponsored by a national -farm_ publication. 
According to T. L. Bewick, state 4H Club leader 
at the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, this is 
the first time in history that the honor has come 
to Wisconsin. Miss Bushnell was selected from 


among four hundred contestants from all parts of 
the United States. 
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An epidemic of measles in Combined Locks forced 
authorities to close the schools there a week earlier 
than usual, 


R. A. Peterson, Wood County agricultural agent, 
was recently appointed chief of the new cooperative 
marketing division of the Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculture. 


L. H. Huber, Principal of Cross Lutheran School, 
Milwaukee, was honored by the members of the 
church early in December on the completion of his 
thirtieth year of service. 


The Hillsdale rural school, town of Center, topped 
the health contest for November among Outagamie 
County rural schools. Highridge, town of Greenville, 
and Mapleleaf, town of Liberty, were tied for second 
place. Miss Doneade Feavel is teacher of the Hill- 
side School, Marie Tremmel of the Highridge School, 
and Ruth Cousins of the Mapleleaf School. 


The Marinette County Board, at a recent session, 
voted to build a $26,500 building to provide a 
gymnasium for the Stephenson Training School and 
offices for the County Superintendent of Schools, the 
County Agent, the County Nurse, and the County 
Club Agent. The building is to be we during 
” spring and summer of 1930. Mr. W. E. Morton 

s principal of the school. 


The Northern Grant County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met at Lancaster on November 18. Over one 
hundred members were present. Up until this time 
five towns, Fennimore, Boscobel, Lancaster, Mus- 
coda, and Blue River, were active. Through the ef- 
forts of President Lester M. Emans of Lancaster, 
the faculties of Potosi, Livingston, Mt. Hope, Cass- 
ville, Bloomington, and Patch Grove joined the As- 
sociation. 


The annual conference of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association will be held in Atlantic City 
on February 20th, 21st, and 22nd. The conference 
will open with an address on “The Role of Guid- 
ance in Public Education’. Other subjects which will 
be considered are: Organization and Development of 
a Vocational Guidance Department; Placement Prob- 
lems in Guidance; Guidance Outside of the School; 
Objective Methods in the Personal Interview in 
Guidance; Measurement of Interest and of Vocational 
Traits; Validation of Guidance Procedures; and 
Guidance of the Mentally Defective. 


PLAYS, 2222" 


Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad. St.,Chicago, Ill 





WOMEN EARN GOOD SALARIES 

as combination X-Ray, Physio-Therapy 
and Clinical Laboratory technicians in 
Hospitals, Doctor’s Offices, Clinics and 
Laboratories after graduating from our 
practical 6 months’ combination training. 
Fast growing profession. Write for our 
cooperative plan and catalogue 


Professional Laboratories 














222-32 Baker Arcade, Minneapolis, Minn. 





CLASS PINS 35¢ 


FREE CATALOG SHOWING 200 DESIGNS 
| PIN SHOWN. SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA., 12 OR MORE, $3.50 
/ DOZ.; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD PLATE, 70¢ EA 
“12 OR MORE $6.50 DOZ. 1 OR 2 COLORS ENAMEL; 
4582S 30R 4 LETTERS; DATES 1930-31-32-33 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 946 BAsTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 












—By a New Method 


Many Grade Schools, High Schools and 
Universities have already adopted 
the Pronunciphone Talking Machine 
Records for use in their classrooms. 
Remarkable, new‘ ‘learn by listening” 
method for teaching correct pronun- 
ciation. Developed by Professors E. H. 
Gardner and EF. Ray Skinner of the University 
of Wisconsin. Endorsed by leading educators. 
Should be in every classroom. Records sent on free 
trial. Write for information. 

THE PRONUNCIPHONE COMPANY 
3601 Michigan Avenue Department 3°71 






Chicago 





ECONOMIC GEOGRA- 
PHY WALL Maps a 
series that stamps in- 
delibly upon the ele 
mentary and high 
school pupil the di 

tribution of the im 
portant agricultural 
and mineral product 
of the United States 
and World 


¥.&. 
FINCH’S 











— Clear, simple and 

easily interpreted, 

(SA Gi these Maps are ad 
‘Better Maps) mirably suited for 
\eioes “Ghaats’/ both individual and 
——— group reference. Free 


descriptive data and 

illustrated maps sent 

on request. Addres 
Dept. 481 


A.J. Nystrom & Co. 
3333 Elston Avenue 
Chicago 
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A. W. Heckman 





Heckman’s ‘‘Paintings of Many Lands and Ages 
A Course of Study in Art Appreciation for the Elementary Schools 
with 90 analytical and biographical paragraphs on graded 

64 pages, illustrated, 50c per copy. 


99 


Supplement to ‘‘Paintings of Many Lands and Ages’’ 
Analytical and biographical paragraphs on 100 famous paintings not 
included in the Heckman work. 
64 pages, illustrated, 50c per copy. 
A group of 190 subjects in these two works are available in the form 
of Artext Prints and Juniors for Art Study and Reference. 
Send for free circular,—Illustrated Catalog “B26” 10c. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Edited by Francis H. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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Following a report received from the State Edu- 
cation Department which showed that there were 
737 illiterates in Outagamie County, Supt. A. G. 
Meating instituted a drive to eliminate al! illiter- 
ates from the county. An illiterate, according to defi- 
nition, is “A person of normal mind, ten or more 
years of age, who cannot write his own name or 
read in any language.” According to the report 
there are 50,397 illiterates in Wisconsin. 


Presidents of nine Wisconsin State Teachers Col- 
leges, at a meeting held in Madison late in Novem- 
ber, took action in favor of a minimum of. three 
years of training for elementary school teachers and 
four years for high school teachers. The group also 
decided upon the adoption of a comprehensive and 
constructive program to be outlined by a committee 
appointed by the President as follows: Presidents 
Baker, Hyer, and Royce, C. J. Anderson of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and E. G. Doudna, Secretary 
of the Board. 


The Menekaunee elementary school at Marinette 
was dedicated on Tuesday, December 10, with ap- 
propriate exercises. Mr. G. H. Landgraf, former su- 
perintendent of schools and now associated with the 
State Department of Education, delivered the dedi- 
catory address. The Menekaunee school accommo- 
dates three hundred and forty pupils. It is designed 
as a community center and contains a combination 
gym and auditorium with stage and adjacent kitchen. 
A library to which the public may have access with- 
out opening the balance of the building is a feature. 
The building is modern in every respect and stands 
as a credit to superintendent Hulten, the Board of 
Education, and citizens of Marinette. 
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Clark Brewer 
Teachers Agency 


A trans-continental chain of agencies 
welded together into a tremendous unit. 
Join any one of them and you join them 
all, six in number, with absolutely no 
extra charge. 

Write to any office for your blank, and 
for a copy of “The Teacher and The 
Teachers’ Agency”, the most helpful ar- 
ticle ever written on the subject of se- 
curing a teaching position. 


If in Cleveland at the N. E. A. con- 
vention stop at Booth E-2 maintained by 
the N. A. T. A. At least three of our 
managers will be there, Mr. Hughes of 
the Chicago office, Mr. Gregg of the New 
York office, and Dr. Lee of the Pitts- 
burgh office. s 


Here we are— 


Chicago Pittsburg 
64 b. Jackson Jenkins Arcade 
ee Minneapolis 
New York 
a - Globe Building 
Flatiron Bldg. spokane 


Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
N. Y. Life Bldg. merce Bldg. 


All belong to the National Association 
of Teachers Agencies. 














The Sheboygan County rural demonstration school, 
two miles west of Sheboygan Falls, a branch of the 
county normal school, was formally dedicated by an 
appropriate program on December 20. Principal 
H. C. Dornbush, County Superintendent W. J. 
Berger, and O. F. Hahn, President of the County 
Normal School Board, addressed the large audience 


The Hayner P. T. A. of Rock township, Rock 
County, won the championship and Beloit Daily 
News trophy in the county one-act play tournament 
which came to a close during Christmas week. 
Other contestants were the Town Line Grange, Clin- 
ton, the Pleasant Prairie Community Club, and the 
Fulton Social Center. Each group is credited with an 
excellent performance. Sixteen contestants are entered 
in the state play tournament this year, the prelim- 
inaries for which will be held in Madison, Febru- 
ary 5 and 6. 





NECROLOGY 


Mrs. Elsie Gibson Merical, former teacher, died 
in Lind, Waupaca county, November 25. 


Miss Gladys C. Hansen, formerly a teacher in the 
Shumway and Forest View schools, died at her 
home in Union Grove on September 21. 


Miss Antoinette Pashley, 19, teacher in the Old 
Deerfield rural school, died December 7 as a result 
of an automobile accident. 


Prof. Louis Wendelin Mihm, 81, instructor at St. 
John’s Institute for Deaf-Mutes, St. Francis, died De- 
cember 12. 


Professor Francis M. Ingler, Appleton, died No- 
vember 30. Mr. Ingler was professor of commerce 
at Lawrence college for many years. 


Mrs. Susie Fay—Hobbs, a former teacher in White- 
water, died at her home in Fond du Lac recently. 
Mrs. Hobbs taught at the East Side School in White- 
water for eight years, later teaching in Sheboygan. 


John P. Lewis, a former teacher and for fourteen 
and one-half years superintendent of Adams County, 
died at Friendship on November 24. Mr. Lewis was 
appointed a member of the State Board of Control 
by Governor McGovern. 


Mr. Barney M. Jostad, former chief probation of- 
ficer and father of “probation” in Wisconsin, died 
in Milwaukee Christmas night. Mr. Jostad was a 
graduate of River Falls Normal School and a for 
mer teacher in the schools of La Crosse. Later he 
was superintendent of schools of La Crosse County. 


D. D. Mayne, 66, former superintendent of Janes- 
ville schools, died in Gulfport, Mississippi, Decem- 
ber 14. Prior to his work in Janesville, Mr. Mayne 
was principal of high schools at Elkhorn, Fort At- 
kinson and Fennimore. Since 1901 he has been head 
of the College of Agriculture, University of Min- 
nesota. 


Miss Jennette E. Marsh, a teacher at Central high 
school, Madison, died just before Christmas, follow- 
ing an operation. She was a graduate of Oberlin 
College, Ohio. She spent a year“in Berlin, Germany, 


perfecting herself for the teaching of German. Later 
she received a Master’s degree from the University 
of Wisconsin. She taught in a number of schools in 
Wisconsin, 
Madison. 
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When You Travel 


Just about any kind of trip you might 
want to take can be satisfactorily planned 
for you by one of our railroad, steamship, or 
tour companies. They will be glad to serve 
you, and they as well as we will appreciate 
your mention of the JOURNAL. 


Paty Ye) -) TL 


33 days 

H 1929. Small parties, Ist class hotels, 
Ocountries plenty of motor travel. Send for 
PASSION PLAY booklet of 250 tours. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
ALL 154 BoYLsTON ST. BosTon, Mass. 


EXPENSES 








Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied members in 








U R © P PASSION PLAY 


F COUNTRIES 
We serve the intellectual elite. nell 


acquainted with ouramazingtravelvalues. 
—the result of years of specialization. ALLEXPENSES 


Cunardsupremacyl10,000satisfiedguests. Sea and land 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet T 


UNIVERSITY 


(COLLECE COURSES @ CREDITS) 


“»» STUDENT TOURS 


*» EUROPE 


Selected Groups \ Experienced 
Management ~ Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL we. 
410 EAST 42” STREET N. Y. C. J 











UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal Tours for cultured travelers. 
Competent Leadership— splendid travel 
arrangements. College credit available. 


“The American University Way of Travel” 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 

EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DON’T REGRET 


Your 1930 Vacation Plans 

















See Our Booklet of European 


Tours 
Best Values Ever Offered 
Cosmopolitan Travel Service 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 115 Dixie Terminal Arcade 
Chicago, Illinois Cincinnati, Ohio 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS TO 


Glorious Vacations 
in the Lands of History 


NOW you can embark on your “great adventure’ 
and wai England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, and 
see the famous Passion Play at Oberammergau 
A wonderfully inspiring, educational vacation ir 
the lands of mystery and romance 
Via Beautiful St. Lawrence Route 

From Montreal, 1000 miles 
Tou rd ¢ » 
8 upon itinerary 
terms, write to 


European Treasure Tours 
Dept. 147,132 N. La Salle, Chicago 


Balance in 16 equal monthly 
tmrsatinents after you rerurn 








TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Europe this summer. Motoring. Oberammergau, + 
Bavarian Castles, Fontainebleau, Shakespeare 
Country. Cultured, competent leaders, 28 years’ 
successful experience. 
Moderate Prices 
Send for booklet A 


TEMPLE Cif TOURS 


OnvomaTEo 


230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








SEE 
EUROPE 


NEXT 










S SS Two Summer Tours 
57 Days . . . $685 
68 Days . . . $810 
Write for our folder 
Morningside Tours 


Prof. and Mrs. 
H. G. Campbell 
1326 Newton Street 
Sioux City, Ia. 
ip Ask those who have gone 
with us. 











Thomas Tours 
EUROPE and AMERICA 


FIVE GRAND TOURS OF EUROPE — 
Mostly by Motor—lIncluding the PAS- 
SION PLAY. Finest Ships—Personally 
Managed. Visiting Six to Twelve 
Countries. Price #495 to $830 includ- 
ing all expenses New York and return. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST AND _ CALI- 
FORNIA—Including Canadian Rockies, 
Grand Canyon and Yellowstone Park. 
Greatly by Motor. July $440 including 
everything. Also California Summer 
School and Sightseeing Tour $275. 

NORTHEAST AND CANADA—Two weeks 
in August, $188. 

MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE—Winter and 
Summer. $420 and up to $900.00. 
BERMUDA—Six days and up, $90 and up. 
West Indies and Round the World 

Cruise, 


Write for information 


Roy Z. Thomas, A, M., Ph. D. 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 
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THRILL 
follows 


THRILL 


onthis Around and 
Across America 





WATER |” 

Vacation Tour Fo ry 

i RAIL y 

' 4 

We offer you an 8.000-mile =| ROUND | } 
cirele tour around and across TRIP | 
America—5,000 miles by water ' ae | 
between New York and Cali- NEW +4 
fornia.ona giantelectricliner; | | YORK | j 
3.000 miles by rail, with stop- L ; 
overs en route for sightseeing. ALIFORNIA 


H In Either 


Can you think of a more ex- 
2 | Direction b 


citing trip? The sea voyage 
alone is a thousand miles 
longer than the trip to Europe 
and back. And you see Havana, 
Panama Canal, San Diego, - 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and other colorful places. 


t 


Choice of rail routes across the i 
continent, and of three new de 
luxe liners — Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and California — for 
the sea trip. Cross-country trip 
by Transcontinental Air 
Transport arranged, if desired. 


VIA 
HAVANA 
THROUGH | _ 
| PANAMA 
| CANAL ; 

L 


saa o~ | 
sect. | 


i 


Reduced summer rates: Water and Rail 
Round Trip, $375 (up) First Cabin; 
$235 (up) Tourist; One Way, water, 
$275 (up) First Cabin; $1 35(up) Tourist. 


fanama facific fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
For full information address 180 No. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., our Offices elsewhere or 

authorized S. S. or R. R. agents 


Lalea 


UTMOST OCLAM SERVICE 




















WIG 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


$105 (ue) One Way 
$190 (uP) Round Trip 


UT your vacation to good i 
travel to Europe; with its beauti- 


romantic associations, its glorious 
monuments! Brush up on your French, 
Spanish, Italian or German! Contact with Eu- 
rope is of the utmost value to every educator. 
Book Tourist Third Cabin on any great 
steamer of the White Star, Red Star or 
Atlantic Transport Lines. Enjoy the com- 
panionship of cultivated people in all walks 
of life—educators, clergymen, artists, writers, 
business and professional men and women. 
So popular has Tourist become that hundreds 
of them now take the trip each Summer for 
the sheer enjoyment it affords. 
Comfortable accommodations, excellent 
food, courteous steward service, ample deck 
spaces and public rooms, music, opportuni- 
ties for shipboard fun of many sorts all for 
3ca mile. Your choice of such famous liners 
as the Majestic, the world’s largest ship; 
Belgenland, famous world cruiser; the superb 
new Britannic; the Doric and many others 
including — 
Tourist Ships de luxe 


S. §. Pennland and S.S8. Westernland, carrying 
Tourist Third Cabin as the highest class on 
board in former Cabin accommodations. S. S. 
Minnekahda, carrying Tourist Third Cabin 
exclusively. The ships of democracy. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Address International Mercantile 

Marine Co., Tourist Third Cabin 

Dept., 180 No. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Twos! Octam sev 





ful and historic cities, its wealth of 
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